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PINDARICA. 


Ol. III. 43-5?: 


A \ A 
vov ye Tpos écxatiav Onpwy aperaiow ixdvev amrreras 


olxoGev ‘Hpaxréos ctadav* To Topaw 8’ éatt codois aBaTov 


Kacogots. 


Together with this should be considered the companion passage, Isth. 


III. 29-31 (iv. 11-13): 


avopéas 8 éoyadracow 


olxobev ordratow amrov?’ ‘Hpaxnreiats ° 


Kal pnKkéTe paxpotépay omevoew apeTav. 


oixofev has been variously interpreted: (i.) The Scholiast, followed by 
Heyne, Dissen, and others, including Liddell and Scott, paraphrases by dca 


TOV OLKELMY ApPETOV. 
the journey, and its difficulty. 
leaving home.’ 


(i1.) Others take the word as emphasizing the length of 
(i1i.) Professor Bury translates, ‘ without 


To the first view it may be objected (a) that cixofev is flat and almost 
tautological, as we have in the one passage aperaiowv, in the second dvopéass, 


as well as olxoev; (b) that this meaning is very questionable. 


(It is true that 


olxo8ev can mean ‘from one’s own store,’ but this significance is always literal.) 
The passages cited by L. and S. are not true warrant for this interpretation.” 


i I quote the numbering and reading of Christ 
throughout, except on Pyth. IV. 213. 

2 Troades 648 is the most specious: rév dé voiv 
5:Sdoxanov | olxofev Exovea xpnordv é&hpKxovy épol. 
But see the context (@u:pyvoy év Sduos, etc.). An- 
dromache means: ‘I had at home a good in- 
structor in myown thoughts.’ [Jbid. 963, 7a 5 
otxoGev is not ‘ natural gifts,’ but ‘my home life’ 
(so Tyrrell)]. In Medea 239, det udvrw elvat, uh 
pabotcay olxofev, though ‘from her own heart’ 
makes a good sense, ‘from her previous home- 
life’ is better (note the preceding line, és kartva 
5 40n cai vipouvs dgdiypévnv). Pax 522, ob yap 
efxov olxo@ev, as the Scholiast says, means ‘ I had 


NO. I. VOL. IX. 








none at home.’ In Lysias 101%. 15, ov yap a» 
otrws FAPouev, ddHdov Svros ef wapa TovTw edipjoomer 
bcrpaxov # otrws abrév dmoxrevoiuev, adr’ olxober 
Exovres av éBadlfouev, the last words plainly mean, 
‘we should have got some from home before we 
started.’ In Isaeus 81, 27, els bréxpewv ovclay xai 
olxoev is ‘an estate which had domestic debts of 
its own.’ In C, I. 1164, 1223, the word means 
‘out of their own pockets.’ The last meaning 
given by L. and S., ‘ wholly, absolutely, like 
dpxjv,’ is wrong ; Aeschines 62. 8 has no such 
sense. olxo#ev is attached, not to wevdeis, but 
to épxéuea, in the ordinary meaning ‘from 
home,’ 


A 











G. NORWOOD 


The second theory seems still less satisfactory. The difficulty and (still 
more) the length of the journey are indicated with complete emphasis by the 
very choice of the Pillars of Heracles as a symbol. But of course Thero and 
the Cleonymidae started from their homes, like all other explorers. 

Of the three explanations, Professor Bury’s seems by far the best, so far 
as neatness and vigour are concerned. But a fatal objection (at any rate in 
the passage from Ol. III.) is this, that Pindar has, after all, drawn his 
metaphor from a journey—a metaphor pressed on the hearer by the word 
ixadvev. One cannot both make a point and not make it. Though Thero’s 
fame may be spread throughout the world while he remains at Acragas, it is 
yet impossible to say that he reaches the Pillars of Heracles without going 
there. This probably applies also to the passage from the Isthmians, though 
there Pindar has nothing like txavv. 

I take oixofev to mean ‘on the homeward side.’* A parallel is to be 
found in the use of watpdOev and pnrtpoder, ‘ on the father’s (mother’s) side.’ ” 
And it certainly suits both® passages admirably. ‘ By their exploits they have 
touched the Pillars of Heracles—on the hither side, for to go past them is 
impossible.’ The warning note is added emphatically in both cases. 


Ol. VI. 87-90: 


OTpuvoy viv étTaipous, 
A / A 
Aivéa, tpatov pev"Hpav TlapOeviay xeradjoar, 
a , 9 WW ’ > a v > / 
yvevai t’ ret’, apxaiov dverdos adabéow 


/ 
Novos ef hevyouev, Borwtiav dv. 


The last words are usually translated: ‘and next to learn whether, if the 
truth be told, we escape that ancient gibe, ‘“‘ Boeotian swine.””’ Thus Gilders- 
leeve: ‘adabéow Royous=Tais adrabeiats: “In very truth” (after an honest 
calculation) . hevyouev=perf.’ Dissen, evidently not quite at ease in 
taking qdevyouev as redevyapuev, writes more diffusely: ‘Experiantur num 
verum sit quod dicitur, fugere nos, non amplius cadere in nos istud oppro- 
brium.’ All editors, though not agreeing as to the significance of adaéow 
rovyous (Mezger, for instance, translates the phrase by ‘durch ein wahres 
Lied’), yet unite in taking gevyowey as ‘we are free.’ But devyw (in the 
present) is of course ‘I run away,’ practically never ‘I escape.’ What we need 
here is mredevyapev or épryopev or expevyowev—this last could be made to scan 
—if the version given above is to become possible. gev-yoyer in its usual sense 
will imply that the Boeotians and Pindar himself ‘ shirk’ or ‘ seek to escape’ 
the reproach, which may be true enough, but it is hardly a triumphant cry. 
Surely it is better to give the verb its legal sense, ‘we are arraigned,’ dvesdos 

1 It should be mentioned that I am not quite 3 There are six other instances of the word in 
sure that this suggestion originated in my own the Epinician odes, and a seventh is to be found 
mind; but after careful search I cannot find it in the new fragments (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 841. 
elsewhere. IV. 32). In all these cases the meaning is simply 

2 Compare also the use of mpés with the genitive ‘from home’ or ‘at home’ (by a construction 


in (e.g.) Herod. IV. 37: rovréwy & wmepoxéover analogous to oi éx rijs vews). 
wpds Bopéw dvéuov, ‘on the North side.’ 
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PINDARICA 3 


being cognate accusative. ‘ Next let them learn whether we are justly accused 
by that ancient gibe,’ etc. I must confess, however, that I can find no other 
instance of the legal use outside Attic literature. 


Ol. XII. 25-8: 
vov 8’ ’Odvuprria orehavwodpevos, 
kat dis é€x Ilv@avos, "IoOpot 7’, "Epyorenes, 
Ocppa Nupdav rNovtpa Baordless, opst- 
A€wv Trap’ oiKEiats apovpats. 


The Scholiast and most of the editors understand by Baotdfes ‘ thou 
exaltest’ (vWois nal érraipers TH SoEn, etc.) Professor Bury (in a note on Nem. 
VIII. 3) adds that the transition from the literal sense ‘ bear’ to the figurative 
suggests the idea of ‘chairing.’ Christ, however, remarks, ‘ contrectas, ut non 
multum absit a notione utendi,’ and of the Aoutpa, ‘ quibus tunc Ergoteles 
membra fessa recreasse significatur.’ 

To take the latter view (utendz) first, one objects that the sense is trivial 
in this context. The sense of the whole epode is expressed with nobility as 
well as vivacity: ‘ Verily, son of Philanor, the honour of thy fleetness had 
withered ingloriously beside thy native hearth, as that of some cock which 
fighteth only in its own yard, had not vengeful strife sundered thee from thy 
Cretan home. But now, Ergoteles, crowned with wreaths at Olympia, twice 
at Pytho, and at the Isthmus, thou . . . making thy home on lands that are 
thine own.’ The additional comfort of a hot bath is satisfactory, but on a 
different plane of congratulation. 

The more customary view (vwoits) escapes from this fault, but two objec- 
tions are to be made. First, the glorification of the hot baths of the Nymphs 
seems beside the mark. Noting this, the Scholiast (followed by Mezger) 
asserts that the Qepua Aovtpd are mentioned as implying Himera—rozros yap 
év avth Ta Depa AovTpa Ta dvaixa Exwv. This is feeble, but one need not 
quarrel with it. More damaging is the second objection, that Baorafeu 
cannot (so far as appears) mean ‘exalt.’ The other Pindaric passages in 
which the verb occurs by no means require this sense: Pyth. IV. 296, 
Saidaréav hoppiyya Baordfwv, ‘clasping his curiously-wrought lyre’; Nem. 
VIII. 3, rov pev dpépors ... xepol Baordfers, érepov 8’ érépacs, ‘some thou dost 
caress,’ etc.; Isth. III. 8, ypy 5 xwpafovr’ ayavais yapitecow Pacrtdcat, ‘to 
lap him in gentle delights.’ Elsewhere, also, Bacrdfew always has the mean- 
ing, ‘to hold in the hands or arms, fondle, carry,’ or (metaphorically, with such 
words as yvwpn) ‘ to consider ’—a legitimate derived significance. 

Much better than the invention of meanings to suit an a prior view is 
to take the natural sense of words, being content occasionally not to under- 
stand the allusion. ‘Thou dost carry the hot baths of the Nymphs in thy 

1 An excellent example of this—as it seems to Zaduwve?. Editors, forced by ‘the sense,’ unani- 


me — important rule is to be found in Pyth. mously assert that ‘ Sois=-yur%,’ quoting, as their 
IV. 142: pla Bods KpnOet re udrnp xal Opacvunded only authority for this use of fois, Aesch. Ag. 











4 G. NORWOOD 


arms’ is quite conceivably in point. The last four words of the ode, opsrAéwv 
Tap’ oixeiats apovpats, refer, as the editors point out, to the fact that Ergoteles 
is not a mere resident at Himera; he has obtained the right of éy«rnous, of 
acquiring real estate in his new home. What could be more natural to 
Greek feeling (even though no other evidence can be adduced) than for such 
a favoured immigrant to be formally installed in his estate, entering it with a 
vessel in his arms containing the famous water of the place, and irrigating his 
land for the first time with a gift from the Holy Ones of his new city ? 


GAN’ odd TADTA voor 
iaiver HOovepav* otdOpas S€é Tivos EXKopevot 
mepiocas évérratav Ed- 
> 4 | es , , 
Kos Oduvapov éa poole Kapdia, 


mplv 60a ppovTio. untiovtTat TvyeEiv. 


Six explanations of the metaphor have been offered: (i.) The Scholiast 
speaks of land-measuring. This idea is accepted by Mezger and Gildersleeve, 
the latter remarking: ‘ The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to stretch it over 
more space than it ought to cover (mepiooas). In so doing he runs the peg 
into his own heart.’ Such suicidal gymnastics are hard to visualize. (i1.) Her- 
mann thought that an allusion to the tug-of-war (dvekxvorivda) was intended. 
This is not merely unconvincing ; it is the worst conceivable theory. The very 
point of the game is, not simply that you should pull, but that you should 
pull your hardest. It is ludicrous to use the labouring athlete as an instance 
of stupid self-aggrandisement. We have also to believe that the rope was 
garnished with a species of bayonet, wherewith the selfish competitor was to 
he taught (6Wé pév, eb 5é) moderation in athletics. (iii.) Heyne and others 
have supposed that the scale of a balance is meant. Again it is difficult 
to see how even the most unhandy person could wound himself in this way. 
(iv.) Dissen, as often, shirks the difficulty by diluting the vigorous language 
of the poet: ‘Magnam lineam trahere . . . magnam mensuram secum ferre 
(ein grosses Maas, einen grossen Maasstab bei sich haben), immodica sperare, 
cupere,’ and so forth. This is decidedly not the way to handle Greek poetry 
(v.) Dr. Fennell (in his second edition) sees a metaphor 
‘drawn from fillies.’ ‘ Dragging themselves because the measure (you know 
what I mean) is too long.’ ord@yuas mepioods he takes as gen. abs. This has 
the merit of supposing the same metaphor as that in the following lines 
(déperv 8 ehadpas eravyéviov AaBovta Cuyov apyyet wré). ‘ Here ord@yas for 


—or any other. 


Enarea, the mother of Cretheus and Salmoneus, 
a story similar to that of Io. The legend is not 
known to us, but that is no particular difficulty, 
In the stately speech of Jason an allusion to 
some fact which will annoy Pelias is appropriate ; 
mere slang is not. 


1125, dwexe THs Bods Tov radpov. The speeches of 
Cassandra have many merits, but normality of 
diction is emphatically not among them. Pin- 
daric scholars, it appears, would be content to 
translate ‘Here is a lady coming’ by #de Bois 


Epxera. Assuredly one must assume concerning 
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PINDARICA 5 


which rtivos apologizes is the length of course which the fillies try to struggle 
over.” (And apparently evérafav \xos odvvapov é& xapdia means that through 
excessive exertion the horses strain their hearts.) But there are serious 
objections to this view. (a) It is hard to take éAX«dpevor absolutely, with the 
genitive ord@uas so near. (b) What evidence is there for €\xeoOas in the sense 
of ‘forcing the pace’? (c) ord@un can hardly mean ‘the length of the course.’ 
In connexion with racing it must surely mean the line which the competitors 
must reach—the ‘tape.’ In Nem. VI. 6-8: 


/ > / bd PANE 5 
Kaitep éhapepiav ovK evdoTes ov- 
b€ weTa VUKTAS Ape TOT MOS 
/ 5 A A 4 
oiav tw’ éypawe Spapeiv tori ordO pay, 


it seems to me impossible, in spite of Professor Bury’s note,’ to take the word 
in any other sense. (vi.) Miss R. E. White (Classical Review, XII. p. 208) 
would take ord@ya as the halter of a horse—‘a rope with a weight at the 
end, ord@un tts. The unweighted end of the halter is passed through a ring 
at the manger and attached to the stall-collar of the horse. As the animal 
moves he pulls at the rope and the weight rises or falls according to his 
movements. If he strains at the rope the stall-collar would naturally gall his 
chest and inflict a @\«os.’ I find this explanation attractive ; the perpendicular 
portion of the cord, with a weight attached, is exactly described by ord@ya Tis. 
But (apart from the fact that the neck, rather than the chest, would be chafed) 
meptaoas becomes unmeaning, évéragtav clumsy, and xapdia untrue. Some 
kind of stab is needed to give appropriateness to the last two words. 

Failing any good explanation of ord@yas, I suggest in place of it oma@as, 
‘a sword’ (the first syllable of ord@yas being short). Though o7d@n is 
found with this meaning in Alcaeus (fr. 15. 6, Bergk), it is rare enough to be 
easily corrupted, and the alteration (especially if it were mis-spelt crd@as— 
an easy mistake both in uncials and in cursives) to ord@uas is favoured by 
ehxdpevor, ‘ pulling at the rope.’ epsoods, moreover, has been misunderstood. 
Seymour points out that it means, not ‘overreaching’ or ‘selfish,’ but ‘too 
large for them to manage.’ (With this, it will be seen, Dr. Fennell agrees.) 
The whole sentence should then be translated: ‘They tug at their? sword, 
too unwieldy for their grasp, and smite their own heart with a grievous wound.’ 
The notion is that of a man drawing a sword too long for him. He has to 
stretch his arm too far from his body, and so loses complete control of the 
weapon, which at length leaves the scabbard with an upward jerk, thus 
wounding the man’s chest. 





1 He takes ord@uav, as does Dr, Fennell, to 
mean the course itself, since ‘the point is not 
that we are ignorant of our goal (which is death).’ 
But the language of Pindar suggests a series of 
courses, a different goal for each day’s activity. 
So (apparently) Mezger : ‘Obwohl wir weder den 
Verlauf des heutigen Tages . . . kennen, noch 


auch wissen, nach welcher Richtschnur nach 


Verfluss der Nacht . . . zu laufen das Schicksal 
uns vorgezeichnet hat.’ (But M. agrees with 
Prof, Bury in his interpretation of worl crd@uav 
itself.) 

2 twos is intended of course to soften the 
metaphor, ‘what one may call a sword,’ i.e. 
that which in their case is a sword, namely, the 
spite with which they seek to injure rivals, 


PINDARICA 
Pyth. IV. 213: 


és Daow 8 érevrev 
nrvOov* évOa xedawarecat Koryxoow Biav 
pi€ay Ainra tap’ avTo. 

So the MSS., followed by most of the editors. Biav pitav, taken to mean 
‘joined in battle,’ is felt by some to make Aijra map’ avt@ absurdly fiat. 
Hence Christ (after Herwerden) reads Ainta 1’ dyav@, Bergk Ainta rap’ acres, 
and M. Schmidt Ainra 1’ ayavpw. Others, including Heyne, are inclined to 
dilute Siav piéav until it has the same sense as éuiynouy; but Ainta rap’ avT@ 
is really no better for this. The MS. reading should be retained in the sense 
of ‘ fought ’ indeed, but with allusion to a tournament only, or athletic contest. 
Ainra wrap’ av’t@ is then in point: the king presided at the games. This is an 
occasion similar to that described in Od. VIII., where the Phaeacians enter- 
tain their guest with athletic competitions. The details of the legend which 
Pindar is following are by no means certain (see below), and such a feature is 
quite as likely—not to mention the MS. reading—as a battle, which is equally 
unknown to us. 


Pyth. IV. 234: 
mip 5é viv ovK éorer Tapphappdxov Ecivas épeTpais. 
onaccdpevos § apotpov, Boéous Snoais avayKas 


/ ¢e 
EVTETL AVYXEVAS, KTE. 


omacodpevos is odd. The scholia do not comment on the word itself. 
The editors understand ‘pulling to himself, ‘drawing into the furrow,’ and 
the like. There seems no point in this. Aeetes has yoked the oxen and 
ploughed a furrow. Jason must do the same. Therefore the Colchian 
unyokes his team, that the hero may yoke them in his turn. This feat is 
described in Boéous ... avyévas. But why draw the plough anywhere for 
this purpose? We should expect either that the plough was turned round 
or heaved up from its track and planted down afresh, neither of which senses 
is given by omacodpevos. 

I believe that the word means (or implies) ‘ dragging back again.’ Aeetes 
has ploughed in the direction of the wind, so that the fire from the oxen’s 
nostrils has not touched him. He now expects the unwary Jason to drive the 
team in the opposite direction, and be burnt. The Greek, warned by Medea 
(€perpais), first drags the plough back to the point from which it started, 
then yokes the bulls, and drives them, gaining the same advantage from the 
breeze as Aeetes. This is of course but obscurely stated by omaccdpevos 
alone (without, e.g., 7adAuvv). But here as elsewhere Pindar is merely touching 
lightly on details in the story, so lightly that we cannot always follow his 
drift, not possessing the full version. Thus the sinister comparison of Jason 
to Otus and Ephialtes, above all to Tityus (vv. 88-93), is, as it stands, 
puzzling. A scholium tells us that Chaeris objected to it as improper. Another 


instance is the extraordinary phrase pia Bods in v. 142. 
G. Norwoop. 
CARDIFF. 
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TWO PASSAGES IN ARISTOTLE. 


I. 


Poetica xxil. 9g. 14580 5. 


cd bd > a 4 es a aA , /, A / \ 
waoTe ovuK OpOas Yéyovowy Of eTLTLL@VTES TO TOLOUTM TpOT@ THS SuANéKTOU Kal 
dtaxwpwdod ‘ jv, olov Evereidns 0 apxaios, ws pad iy € 
M@OoovyTEs TOV TroinTHY, oiov Evereldns 0 apyaios, ws pad.ov Trovety et TIS 
, , e A A 
dwcet exteivew eh’ orrocov Bovr€Tat, iapBoroinaas év avTh TH AéEEL* 


’Emvydpnv eldov Mapabavade Badiforra, 
Kal 


> bal 4 \ > , / 
OUK av yEpapeEvos TOV Exeivou EXAEBopor. 


It were mere presumption in me to attempt to add anything to Mr. Bywater’s 
treatment of this passage as a whole, but I think I see a possible restoration of 
the second line quoted from Euclid, which has been generally regarded as 
hopeless. If tauBomromoas means ‘lampooning,’ we should expect some 
insulting remark to be quoted; if there be any gibe in the first line it is veiled 
from our perception, nor do I imagine there was any there; the second line, 
however, does suggest some sarcasm in the very mention of hellebore. What 
would you say~about hellebore and a poet whom you wish to depreciate? 
Clearly that a dose of it would do him good, or that he has sadly neglected the 
use of it: 

ovre KaOnpdpevos ov Eye vovv EXXEBOpo. 


I suppose that re was dropped and then written over ovxaOnpdpevos, and 
hence got inserted with trifling depravation as ye. ov« dy is then an attempt 
at correcting the senseless ovxa@. Ora dozen other things may have happened. 
ov must be read for tov, always supposing éyet vody to be right, because the 
point seems to be that anybody can put just ordinary prose into epic verse if 
epic licence be allowed; now Top, as a relative, is not ordinary prose. éAAeBop@ 
is scanned as four long syllables ; to shorten the first would not be an instance of 
the é«eraovws, which alone is here in question, but of just the contrary. The 
spondaic ending in both lines is probably intentional, that the hexameters may 
limp at the end like a scazon iambic, and limp they do with a witness! When 
éyes vodv became éxeivov, it seemed necessary to a puzzled scribe both to alter 
ov to Tov and éAXAeBopw to €AdéBopov. For the depreciatory dv éyeu cf. Electra 
450, opixpa péev Tad’ Grr’ Ouws ayw; Luke, Acta Apost. iii. 6, 6 5é yw TodTd 
cou Siow. 








A. PLATT 


Il. 


de Partibus Animalium, I. 1. 14-18. 640a I0 sqq. 


I have looked with a kind of despair at this passage many times during 
the last few years, and at last begin to think that I see light. 

Aristotle has been and is discussing the question of the order which should 
be observed in treating questions of natural history. ‘We must enquire,’ he 
says, ‘whether we should investigate the way in which things become what 
they are, as the early speculators did, rather than how they are. It seems that 
we ought first to grasp the visible facts, ra @awvopeva, in each kind or group of 
animals, then, and not till then, state the reasons for these facts, and lastly 


discuss the way in which they are developed.’ And this is the order he adopts, , 
more or less, in the three great biological works. ‘ Even in architecture,’ he. 


continues, ‘it is truer to say that a house is built in a certain way because its 
eloos is of a certain kind, than it is to say that the house is of a certain kind 
because it is built in a certain way. For the yéveous is for the sake of the 
ovoia, not vice versa. Therefore Empedocles, to take an instance from those 
early speculators, is mistaken when he says that many of the properties of 
animals are due to accidents in the development—e.g., that the vertebral 
column is such as it is because it was broken in pieces owing to the contorted 
position of the embryo within the uterus. He ignores the facts that, first, there 
must exist the formative (cvyvicrav) seed endowed with the special formative 
power ; secondly, that the creative agent, the parent, is prior to the embryo 
not only logically but also in time; for it is a man that begets a man; there- 
fore it is because the creative agent or parent is of such and such a kind that 
the development of the embryo follows such and such a course.’ 

So far it has been plain sailing ; we come now to the passage which is so 
puzzling. I will translate with additions to fill up the connexion, printing the 
translated part in italics, and introducing some order into the chaotic and hap- 
hazard punctuation : 


opmoiws b¢ kai éri Tov avTopatws SoxovvTwy yivecOat, (kabdrep Kai él Tov 
TEXYVATTOD, Evia yap Kal amo TavTOMaTOU yiveTaL TavTa Tois amo TéxVNS, oloY 
iyiea. TOV pev OV TpOUTapYEL TO TroLNTLKOV GpmoLoY, Oloy avdpLaYTOTrOLNTLKN, OU 
yap yiverat avTopatov, » S€ Téxvn AOYOS TOU Epyou oO avev THS DANS €oTiv. Kal 


TOs ATO TUYXNS OMoiws* ws yap H TéExVN EXEL OVTW yiveTat). 


‘I have said,’ thinks Aristotle to himself, ‘ that the pre-existence of the father 
isa knock-down blow to Empedocles. But I see an obvious retort which may 
be made with deadly effect upon me. It is not every animal that has a father ; 
many are spontaneously generated. A flea is not put into form by a creative 
seed, nor has it a parent prior to it, either in time or in logic, for it is not a flea 
that begets a flea, but it is ‘bred by your chamber-lie,’ spontaneously generated. 
Accordingly my argument seems in a parlous state. Well, then, I boldly take 
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the bull by the horns, and reply that the same is the case even with those creatures 
that are thought to be spontaneously generated. ‘The fact that they have no parents 
does not prove that Empedocles is right in ascribing their form to accidents of 
development ; Nature works in them in the same way really as she does in the 
egg of the chick, in spite of the absence of parents. I often compare the 
operations of Nature to those of Art; now you get the same sort of contrast in 
Art also. I say, then, that it is with the works of Nature just as with the result 
of Art, for here, too, the same result is sometimes brought about by spontaneity as by 
Art, e.g., health, as when a lunatic recovers his senses by jumping out of a 
window just as well as if he had been scientifically treated in an asylum. As, 
then, some animals are produced by parents and a formative seed, and others 
by spontaneity, and yet both alike are works of Nature, and the development 
in both exists for the sake of the final form, be it a man or be it a flea, so also 
is it with the works of Art ; the only difference in the case of animals is that in 
some we have the pre-existing parent, in others not. Thus also are there two 
classes of results or works in the other sphere of operation: first, results pro- 
duced purposely by art; secondly, similar results produced by spontaneity ; 
the only difference is that im some the efficient agent exists previously and resembles 
the product, as with statuary, and in others there is no such similar efficient 
agent. But if you want a really fine and great result you must have that agent 
both in Art and Nature; hence the higher animals are produced by parents, 
and it is only the meaner that are spontaneously generated, and in Art spon- 
taneity cannot do anything really great (though it does seem rather awkward 
that it may even restore health). An elephant cannot be produced spontane- 
ously, nor can a statue, for it does not come into being spontaneously, but, like the 
elephant, requires a pre-existing efficient agent like itself, the art being the 
tmmaterialized Noyos of the product. I hope this shows that Nature works as I 
say, and that Empedocles is wrong, though I must confess that I haven’t got 
it very clear and that I don’t understand spontaneous generation very well. 
(Perhaps Redi—but this is anticipating by a good many centuries.) 

‘Readers of my Physics and Metaphysics, hearing about spontaneity, will 
prick up their ears, and expect to hear something about chance or luck. Just 
to content them I will throwin the remark that the like holds good for the results 
of chance also, for as ts the regulated condition of the art, so ts the process of chance. 
But really I don’t think this has much to do with the question.’ 

That, or something like and similar to that, is the sort of train of thought 
which I conceive to have been proceeding in Aristotle’s mind when he jotted 
down this obscure and fragmentary passage. The key to it all is the explana- 
tion of the words éi tay aitoudtas Soxotvtwv yiverOa, and why neither Dr. 
Ogle nor I could not see what they meant as soon as we looked at them is a 
mystery. At least it seems to me now ‘as clear as Dulcarnon,’ as Chaucer 
has it, and yet for years I floundered over it like a schoolboy. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 














ON APOLLONIVS RHODIVS. 


I. 906-go9. 
Téutre pv nAnoavtTa IleXacyidos Evdov ’lwrxKod 
TaTpi T €u@ Kal pntpi Sins axos, Hv dpa Tovarye 
TéT UN ETL CWovTas, iv’ avdiya Toto advaKTos 


A Ud / 
chotcw Topovvevtat épéctior ev peyapoicLy. 


These are the last lines of the farewell speech of Jason to Hypsipyle. 
Jason has just said that it is enough for him to dwell in his native land, but 
that if he is not destined to return home and if she bear a son, then ‘ send him, 
etc.” There are two difficulties in the passage: (1) Who is meant by roto 
dvaxtos, Pelias or Jason? Critics differ in opinion. The Greek is rather in 
favour of Pelias, who is mentioned six lines before. On the other hand, the 
sense is better if the expression is referred to Jason, in whose absence the son 
of Hypsipyle will tend his grandparents. On the whole I think the reference 
is to Jason. (2) Is wopovvwyvtat middle or passive? Here, although the 
critics are again at variance, there is not so much room for hesitation. As 
Mr. Mooney points out, the word is never used in the middle by Apollonius, 
and it is found in the passive (i. 802). He might therefore have written more 
confidently than he has, ‘the meaning may be “ that they may be cared for 
as they sit in their halls.”’ It seems fairly clear that the young man 
(jBynoavta) is intended to be the ynpoBocxos of his grandparents. Brunck 
emends to édéctiov, taking topovvwytat to be middle, but, even so, the emenda- 
tion is quite unnecessary. 


III. 158-163. 
BA Se Stex peyapoto Atos tayKaprrov adap. 
avtap érevta TUAaS €EndAvVOEv OvAVp"TTOLO 
aiBepias: évOev 5é xatatBatis éoti KédevOos 
ovpavin: Soiw Oé Todt avéxovot Kapnva 
oupéwy nryuBdtov, Kopugai xOovos, Xi T aepOeis 
HéerALOS TpwTHaLW épevOeTaL aKTivecow. 
There is something wrong here. The obvious meaning is, ‘ He, i.e. Eros, 


passed out through the palace of Zeus to the fruitful orchard,’ but as Eros was 
already in that orchard (114 Acos @arepy év ado7), this will not do. Gerhard’s 
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ON APOLLONIVS RHODIVS II 


conjecture peydAo.o is confirmed by the Strassburg papyrus, published by 
Reitzenstein in 1900 (see Hermes xxxv. 605), but the reading is not quite the 
same. We find 


EK 
[BJHAEAIOCMETAAOIO®... 


which suggests 0éew or Péwv, as R. observes. The line might be 
BA 5é Avos peydrXoto Oey mayxaptrov addwnv. 


In any case it is a gain to have peydAoo confirmed by MS. authority. 

The precise meaning of ll. 161-163 it is not easy to explain. I see 
no reason, with Dr. W. F. Warren (Cl. Rev. xxv. 166 n.), to believe that there 
is any cosmological allusion in woAot. The references to the North and South 
Pole do not fit the passage. Moreover, the dvw moXos and the xdtw Todos of 
Aristotle, and the uertex of Virgil (Georg. 1. 241), quoted by Mr. Mooney, are 
not our poles, but those of the celestial sphere. Some mountains on the earth 
are meant. Can the reference be to Pelion and Ossa? See Herodotus 
(vii. 129), in his description of Thessaly, ra pév yap avris mpos thy 7® éxovTa 
To te IIndsov odpos Kal 7)”"Occa amoxdnie, cuppioyovTa Tas UTwWpéas GAANHXOLOL. 

As to the construction it.is not clear whether «dpnva is the object of 
avéxovot OF nominative in apposition to modo, but this makes hardly any 
difference to the sense. Milton (P. L. iv. 543) imitates the passage : 


It was a rock 

Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high ; 
The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 
Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

* * # % ” 


Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night, etc. 


The notion is, apparently, that Eros glides between these lofty peaks 
down to earth, not that they are used as stepping-stones, which does not suit 
the context so well. The difficulty is with the word vodos, which means an 
axis, or something that turns on an axis. It does not, so far as I know, like 
the Latin vertex, have also the meaning of feak. Yet perhaps that meaning 
may here be helped out by «dpnva and xopudal yOoves. Professor Platt? con- 
fidently proposes 7roXov, which is plausible, but the order is against it, and the 
connexion of thought is not then clear. 


1 Journal of Philology, No. 65. 








Rk. C. SEATON 


IV. 678-680. 


(xG@v) otra Siparéw pan’ br’ Hépt TiANDeica, 
ovoé 1rw alaréoro Borais Tocov neriovo 
ixpdaddas aivupevn. 


The earth was then in a semi-liquid state. It had not yet been com- 
pressed by the drying air, nor as yet did it (as it does now) receive moisture in 
the form of rain owing to the heat of the sun (i-e. owing to the heat of the sun 
Causing vapour to rise, which vapour became clouds that descended in rain 
upon the earth). This I take to be the meaning of the passage. Apollonius 
is putting forward the theory of Empedocles that the sea was formed of the 
moisture squeezed out of the earth by the pressure of the surrounding air and the 
heat of the sun, and further, that the sea was increased and the rivers and lakes 
formed, by the breaking of the clouds which were drawn up by the heat of the 
sun. See Plut. de plac. phil. iii. 16, ’EwmedoxrAHs idpata tis yas éxxatopévns v0 
Tov nALov Sia THY ériTOXAaLOY TidnoL, [elvat THY OdraTTav |, and Lucr. v. 483 sqq. 


The function of the clouds in providing moisture is expressly stated by Virgil 
(Ecl. vi. 37): 


iamque nouum terrae stupeant lucescere solem 
altius, atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres. 


This passage presents no great difficulty, but the rather elliptical line 679 
seems to have led Professor Platt to consider that Apollonius is merely con- 
tinuing the thought of 678, and that the sense of ixpddas aivupévn is, or rather 
ought to be, ‘ humoribus orbata,’ as it is translated by Shaw. It is true the 
words ixy. aiv. cannot have that meaning, but so much the worse for them. 
They must of course be emended, which act Professor Platt performs accord- 
ingly. He even quotes the sentence from Plutarch as if it supported his view, 
but omits to mention that the heading of the paragraph quoted is vrepi tijs 
Pardcons. The ‘sweat’ is not represented as being burned up or consumed, 
but as burned out. Professor Platt is not quite pleased with Empedocles and 
suggests éxxatdyevov. I am content to leave it at that. 


IV. 784-790. 
oic0a pév, docov éunow evi dpect TieTat Hpws 
Aicovidns, oi & ddXot aoaanthpes aéOrov, 
oiws Té of) eodwoa bia TAGYKTAS TEPOWYTAS 
mTétpas, évOa trupos Seval Bpopéovor Ovednrau, 
KUMATA Te OKANPHGL TrEepLAAVEL OTTLAAOETOW. 
viv Sé mapa SKvdAAns cKoTreRov péeyav nde XapuBdw 
Sevov épevryouevnv SéxeTat 0d0s. 


Hera has sent for Thetis, and implores her aid for the Argonauts in 
passing through the Planctae and to save them from Scylla and Charybdis, 
but she lays particular stress upon the dangers of the Planctae. Thetis 
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ON APOLLONIVS RHODIVS 13 


(834 sqq.) promises to guide the ship through the Planctae with the help of her 
sisters. We read (922 sqq.) that in one direction are Scylla and Charybdis, in 
another ‘ the wandering rocks (IIAay«rat) were booming beneath the mighty 
surge, where before the burning flame spurted forth from the top of the crags, 
above the rock glowing with fire, and the air was misty with smoke, nor could 
you have seen the sun’s light.’ Then the daughters of Nereus, under the 
command of Thetis, guide Argo through the Planctae, avoiding Scylla and 
Charybdis altogether. 

The reference in 786 is taken to be to the passage of the Symplegades in 
the second book. The objections to this are: 

1. It was not Hera, but Athena, who helped the heroes through the 
Symplegades. This objection might be got over. There are other somewhat 
similar difficulties in the poem. Thus (ili. 375), Aeetes believes that the sons 
of Chalciope reached Hellas and returned with the Argonauts, and (ib. 775) 
Medea has the same belief. So we may perhaps say that Hera thought she 
had helped them, or at any rate it was a good enough tale for Thetis. 

2. It is a far more serious objection that the Symplegades are never called 


‘Planctae by Apollonius. They were confused by many writers, but always 


kept distinct by Apollonius. The Symplegades were an incident of the out- 
ward voyage, the Planctae of the return. I may perhaps refer to a paper of 
mine on the differences between them in the Amer. Journ. Phil., twenty-seven 
years ago. In Apollonius the Symplegades are usually called Kudveau zrérpaz, 
twice IIAnyddes, and once ctvdpoya tretpaov. 

3. We certainly expect a reference to the Planctae in this place even more 
than to Scylla and Charybdis, because it was especially through the Planctae 
that the aid of Thetis was required, and Hera alludes to them in 823 as if they 
had been already mentioned. 

4. The reference to fire is quite foreign to the Symplegades, where the 
only danger was from the rocks clashing together, whereas wupos OveAXat are 
characteristic of the Planctae both in Homer and in Apollonius. For this 
reason Merkel conjectured mrdpos for wupds, which I adopted in the Oxford 
text, but I have, in the Loeb Classical Series, reverted to mupds. In a notice 
of Samuelsson’s Aduersaria ad Apoll. Rhod. in the Class. Rev. of 1903, I 
suggested that the reference is, in fact, to the Planctae, and I believe that a 
line or so has fallen out between écawoa and dd to the effect that Thetis knew 
how she (Hera) had saved the Argonauts through the Symplegades, and that 
she now implores the aid of Thetis to guide them safely through the Planctae. 
I may say that Samuelsson also suggests a lacuna here, though he takes 
TrayxTas to refer to the Symplegades. In my recent translation I have, it is 
true, adopted the current view, but it was not the place for a discussion, and 
I have called attention to the difficulty in a note. 

Professor Platt remarks that 789, 790 ‘are simply untrue. The Argonauts 
are not going to return by Scylla and Charybdis at all, they are going to avoid 
them altogether.’ But the words déyeras odds do not imply that they are 
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going to pass between Scylla and Charybdis, but only that these obstacles 
are in their way. Thetis is asked to save them from that route, which she 
does, and the reference to Scylla and Charybdis in 789 is satisfied by the 
statement in 922, 923, that the Argonauts avoid them. 

Professor Platt also is of opinion that mAayxrds in 786 means the 
Planctae, and suggests another solution, which, if it could be accepted, would 
without doubt solve every difficulty. He considers that the line is a remnant 
of the first edition of the Argonautica, in which Hera, he thinks, helped them 
through the Planctae by herself, and then appealed to Thetis to save them on 
the way through Scylla and Charybdis, which in thai edition they did pass. 
This is very ingenious, but is open to a most serious, if not fatal, objection. 
We know little about Apollonius, but we do know that he published two 
editions of the Argonautica, and it is highly probable that he was engaged for 
years on the revision of his poem. Is it, then, conceivable that he soe after 
brooding on the subject for so long, have left, by an ‘ inadvertence, however 
‘extraordinary,’ so palpable a contradiction in the text? It is, as the news- 
papers say, ‘unthinkable.’ a 
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MSS. OF STRABO AT PARIS AND ETON. 


CIRCUMSTANCES have allowed me to inspect the Paris MSS. of Strabo 
and to collate them for a portion of Book IX. (namely, from c. 4. 18, wéyeorov 
67) kal traXatoratov to the end), in view of an edition of Strabo’s Thessaly 
which Mr. A. J. B. Wace has in contemplation. The MSS. at Paris are 
important and representative of the various classes of the Strabonian tradi- 
tion. They include the two oldest and best existing copies, the MS. used 
for printing by Aldus, and two specimens of Pletho’s epitome. As I have 
enjoyed unusual facilities with regard to the oldest of them—for which I offer 
my sincere thanks to M. Henri Omont and M. Léon Dorez—I think it well 
to publish the palaeographical and critical results of my inspection at once, 
and at greater length than would be possible in an edition. I have added 
the evidence of the Eton MS. (uncollated since Falconer’s time) which Mr. 
Cornish was so kind as to send to the Bodleian for my use, and the Bodleian 
example of Pletho’s epitome, and have inspected the British Museum fragment 
of the Chrestomathiae. 

The text of Strabo rests upon the edition of Gustav Kramer, Berlin, 
1844, since which little has been done to collect evidence. Kramer was 
followed by A. Meineke with his Vindiciae Strabonianae and his small text in 
the Teubner Series (1852), and by the excellent Didot edition of C. Miiller 
and Dubner (1853), in which, beside geographical material, four new MSS. 
were added (vol. ii. 939). Giuseppe Cozza-Luzi discovered and printed in a 
series of publications the readings of an uncial palimpsest partly at Grotta 
Ferrata (Z. a. xlili. in Rocchi’s catalogue) partly in the Vatican.’ The 
necessity for a proper edition of this important evidence is recognized. We 
have also a programme by E. Rollig (de codicibus Strabonianis qui libros I.-IX. 
continent, diss. phil. Halens. vil. 275, 1886), tending to discredit the accuracy 
of Kramer’s collations and adding the readings of Laur. 28. 5; some notes 
by M. Alfred Jacob on Book IV. (Revue de Philologte, 1912, 148 sqq.); Dr. 
Montagu James’s careful description of the Eton MS. (q.v.); and a biblio- 
graphical article by R. Forster, RA. Mus., LI 1896, 481, ‘ Zur Handschriften- 
kunde und Geschichte der Philologie, IV.’ 

In the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, a consider- 
able amount of publication took place, which is far from having lost its value. 


1 The two Vatican palimpsests are Vat. gr. e documenti di storia e diritto, Rome, vols. xvii.-xix, 
2061 and 2285. Cozza’s publications consist of I owe these details to the kindness of Mons. 
1875, Dell’ antico codice della Geografia di Strabone; Mercati. The periodical is accessible, and the 
1888, Della Geografia di Stvabone, parts 1,2and3; tract of 1875is obtainable. The 1888 publication 
1896, 1897 and 1898, articles in the journal Studi cannot be found. 
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The anonymous volume entitled Stvabonis rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. 
ad fidem manuscriptorum emendatt ... ab uno e sociis Regiae Inscriptionum et 
Humanarum Literarum Academiae, Parisiis, 1763 (more than one volume did 
not appear) was the work of Louis-Georges-Oudard Feudrix de Brequigny 
(1716-1795), according to the article in the Biographie Universelle, ed. 1812, 
vol. 5, to give no other authorities. Brequigny was the first to utilize Pr 
(grec 1393), which he did not too highly estimate (see p. 19). 

Brequigny was followed by the edition of Siebenkees (Lipsiae 1796-1818 
continued after Book VII. by Tzschucke and Friedemann). Siebenkees 
travelled in Italy, and gives a list of MSS. at Rome, Florence, and Venice. 
His most remarkable discovery was that of Scrymgeour’s annotations on the 
margins of an Aldine in the Biblioteca Barberini, which contain the account 
of the first collection of manuscript evidence made for the author.1 Sieben- 
kees’ apparatus was rather meagre, and his edition met with little mercy at 
the hands of his successors. 

The Rev. Thomas Falconer (1738-1792) left at his death collections for 
an edition of Strabo, which was produced at Oxford in a large folio in 1807 by 
his nephew, the Rev. Thomas Falconer, M.D. (1772-1839).2, Considerable 
MS. material was contributed to this edition. Partial collations of the Paris 
MSS. 1393, 1394, 1397, 1398, 1408, were sent by Jean Baptiste Lefebvre de 
Villebrune.* Bandini contributed the readings of four Florentine MSS. One 
or the other Falconer collated the Eton MS. (and this collation passed into 
Kramer’s apparatus). ‘ Franciscus Perozius Bayerius’ collated the Escorial 
MS. (this also has not since been examined). The readings of the Mosquensis 
were obtained from C. F. Matthaei. This congeries of information constituted 
the bulk of the apparatus available till Kramer took the author in hand. 

While Siebenkees’ edition was dragging its slow length, and after the 
younger Falconer had brought out his folio, another lengthy undertaking was 
set on foot, the Geographie de Strabon, traduite du grec en frangats, ordered by 
Napoleon and organized by his Minister of the Interior (Chaptal). This 
edition ran from ‘an xiii=1805’ to 1819. The editors were La Porte du 
Theil,* Coray, and Gossellin. In vol. iiil., p. 287, an account of Par. 1397 is 
given by the first of these, and p. 293 a typographical facsimile of Book IX. 
as found in Par. 1397 without the restorations. La Porte held the natural 








1 See Forster, Rh. Mus., l.c. 486; and infra, 
p. 23. 

2 See on the Falconers the Dictionary oy 
National Biography. William (1801-1885), son 
of the second Thomas, was part author of an 
English translation published by Bohn, 1854 sqq. 

3‘D’abord médecin, puis professeur de langues 
orientales au Collége de France, bibliothécaire 
a la Bibliothéque nationale le 17 brumaire 
an II (18 novembre, 1793), dénonciateur de ses 
nouveaux collégues l’abbé Barthélemy et Van 
Praét, proscrit par le Directoire au 18 fructi- 
dor (1797), en dernier lieu professeur d’histoire 
naturelle, d’humanités et de mathématiques a 





I'Ecole centrale d’Angouléme, II était né a 
Senlis vers 1732, et mourut a Angouléme le 
7 octobre, 1809.’ 

See J. M. Guérard, La France littévaire, Paris, 
1833, vol. 2, pp. 78, 79; Paulin Paris, Notice sur 
van Praét ; Essai historique sur la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, par Le Prince, nouvelle éd. par Louis Paris, 
1886, pp. 405, 407, 413; Nouvelle Biographie géné- 
vale, 1862, t. xxx., col. 314-316. (Information 
received from M. Léon Dorez.) 

4 «La Porte du Theil (Fr.-J.-G.) conservateur 
des manuscrits grecs et latins, de 1795 a 1815.’ 
Inventaive Sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliotheque nationale, pay Henri Omont, 1. xix. 
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view that the losses in Par. 1397 were the source of the lacunae in all the 
other MSS. 

Before this edition was finished one of the collaborators, Avaydvrns 
Kopajs (1748-1833), brought out a text in four volumes at Paris (1815-1819). 
Coray did not add to the MS. material, but as a Hellenist he stands between 
Casaubon and Meineke. His text, as also the collections of the French 
translators, were of service to Groskurd, who in 1831-4 published his German 
translation, with notes. He was soon followed by Kramer, who for the first 


time presented an orderly apparatus of readings. Groskurd and Kramer in 


their turn passed, in an accessible form, into the Didot edition. 


The Paris MSS. are: 

(1) fonds grec 571. 

chart. ff. 430, s. xiv. (or xili.-xiv.). Contents theological (see the cata- 
logue). Ff. 418-430 short excerpts from Strabo, beginning with é7z, mostly 
relating to the Orient. None appear to concern Book IX. These are part 
of the Chrestomathiae first published by Sigismund Gelenius, Basil. 1533, and 
last by Kramer, 111. 453 sqq. and C. Miiller, Geogr. gr. min. ii.) 


(2) fonds grec 817; chart. s. xvi. , 

ff. 186-196, é« tay Tov otpaBwvos yewypadixa@v Teplt Tod THS YHs Tis 
olKoupevns oXnpaTos éeTdltopOwhév Trapa Tod yeutoToD TANHOwvOS. inc. TO THs 
ys oixoupevns oxjma. expl. edTe Kal Kadds réyeTar. 

This is Pletho’s controversial work against Strabo, to be distinguished 
from his epitome; see Kramer, I, p. |. It is contained also in gvec r1g1, 
1415 (written by Angelus Vergecius, a. 1545; illuminations, a painted sphere, 
etc.), 1603 (belonged to Antonius Eparchus), 2426 (in the title yeusorod 
Hrot TANOwvos); Arsenal 8413 (by Vergecius and similar to grec 1415; in the 
title yeyrorov, Tov, Kab TANPwvos); Barocci 114 (s. xv. chart.) ff, 117 v.-12I r. 


(3) Pr=grec 1393 (Kramer’s ‘ C,’ pp. xiv., xc.). 

bomb. ff. 360, mm. 485 x 320,s. xill. and xiv. Cont. libb. 1-17. 8s.; very 
large hand. 

We possess this gigantic folio, on very soft paper, in the form given to it 
by a later hand, of the early fourteenth century (perhaps the same that added 
ff. 108-115, viz. Book VIII. 337-end, and IX.). The arrangements of this 
hand were perhaps the same as those of the writer of the MS., but it is not 
quite clear that they were so. The actual state of the book is as follows: 

There are no old flyleaves at the beginning. Quire 1 consists of seven 
leaves (pp. 1-7 déyecOar Set 35 C. p. 45.6 Meineke). From the system of ruling? 
it appears that one flyleaf fell out at the beginning. Quires 2 and 3 are 


1 A small portion of the beginning (as far as 2 The rulings, as often in paper MSS., were 
kal T@v Towvtrwr) is given on half a page (f. 13v.) intended to serve one for two pages, the lower 
of the British Museum Add. MS. 19391 (s. xv., page receiving a fainter impression. The quire 
membr.), which contains the same authors as in wasruled when in page-form. Normally in this 
Gelenius, MS. the ruling was done in a given quire on 


B 
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normal, and take us down to 7roAd péyos mpocGels 52 fin. C., p. 68. 32 Mein. On 


f. 16, the first leaf of quire 3, occurs the first signature, I’, in this second hand. 
This hand paged his gatherings, on the system e.g. 7d & Tov 18’, TO B Tod Wb, 
etc., down to 70 4 tod 16’.4 These pagings have mostly disappeared. Quire 4 


is a trinion, ff. 24-29, T7v opewwynv 68 init. C. p. 88.22 Mein. Signature A, and 
paging on f. 28, ro & tov 5’. The text is continuous. Quires 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, are normal, and take us down to Beodoctas abnvaious 311 C. p. 427, 
22 Mein. Quire 14 (ff. 102-105, xwéas 5 pvOwdéortepov, end of Book VII.), as 
it stands is a binion. The leaves are held together by two flaps, which appear 
between 103 and 104, and also after 105. F.105 v. is entirely blank. F. 102 v. 


the signature 16. It is not plain if these leaves are a remnant of an entire 
quaternion or not. Quire 15 (ff. 106-111 aiyatov Kai dinhovtny, end of 
Book VIII., with twelve lines blank on 111 v.) is a trinion, as is shown by the 


signature 1” on f. 106 r., by the rulings, which allow for the omission of a middle 
sheet, and by the thread visible between 108 and 10g. On 108 r., line 8, with the 
word Advyous (VIII. 337 C. p. 480. 22 Mein.) the first hand stops; and a minute 
early s. xiv. hand continues (to the end of Book IX.). It is so minute that it 
has in different places 103, 117, 133, 140, and 160 letters in a line. Quire 16 
(ff. 112-115, from title of Book IX. down to xa@arrep xai y de at end, f. I15 v. 


is blank all but six lines) is a binion; signature we, thread visible between 113 
and 114. Quire 17 and the rest to the end of Book XVII. are normal, and in 
the original large hand. 

Quires 14 and 16, 17 are parallel. But while there is nothing to show 
what the m. 1 did in quire 14 (where we know there was no material existent 
to complete the book), we may say more about 16,17. A well-defined worm- 
hole starts in the original hand on f. 106, and continues through the whole 
of the pages” in m. 2 far into the further part of the book. In the m. I pages, 
viz. 106, 107, 108, this hole carries away letters; it was therefore made after 
m. 1 had ceased to write. In the m. 2 pages, however, 109 sqq., allowance is 
made for this hole, the writing evades it. M. 2 therefore found it there. 
The consequence is that the first hand left these leaves blank ; he was aware 
Book VIII. was incomplete. Some time after, when the worm had had his 
will, they were filled up by a later hand. Whatever was the case at quire 14, 
here there was no loss or blank in P1’s archetype. He left these leaves blank 
on purpose, and his only reason can have been that they were already lacunose. 
These lacunae therefore remount, as we should expect from their existence in 
f, 2v.f.3 v., and f.6 v. 7 r. (there are, however, 1 This unusual accuracy seems to point to a 
variations, as in the 4th). In quire (1) the actual rearrangement of the book. 

f.2 recto is sharply ruled; it was therefore f. 3 2 With the exception of f. 111, the last of the 
of the original quire, and theactual f.1(on which _ trinion, where there is no trace of the wormhole. 
the ruling, which must have been sharp, is This leaf (which ends Book VIII.) was perhaps 
mostly obliterated from exposure) was the ori- added by m. 2, but in the actual state of the MS. 


ginal f. 2. A page therefore has disappeared it is impossible to be certain, 
before the actual f. 1, 
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Pg and the other members of the family, to beyond the thirteenth century. 
Further, we see that Pr had no opportunity of consulting P5, in which there 
were no such lacunae. 

With regard to the history of the book, we find it in Montfaucon, Biblio- 
theca Libliothecarum Manuscriptorum nova, 1739, II. 1027, first among the 
‘codices graeci ex oriente in bibliothecam regiam inducti 1732 a V. Cl. Abbate 
Sevin’:? it is described as Strabonis codex manuscriptus ingentis molis . . . bom- 
bycinus, duodecim vel decimi tert saecult a perita manu exaratus. Montfaucon 
gives a collation of Book I. After the sixteenth century collations of Scrym- 
geour this was the first MS. to be used for the text. Brequigny (see p. 16) was 
justified in his attachment to it. 

A disastrous modern restoration is described by Villebrune apud Falconer, 
p. iil. In this probably the pagination largely perished. 


(4) P2=grec 1394. 

memb. s. xv. ff. 400 mm. 325x220. 8s. signed at end; paging on recto 
only, within books (i.e. a starts with a new book). Initials illuminated. 
Gaps in text. Marginalia according to Scrymgeour (p. 23) in the hand of 
Lascaris. Book IX. begins f. 183 v.; c. 4, 18 on f., 202 v. 

This MS. was copied from Ciriaco d’Ancona’s MS. now in two parts (the 
Etonensis, q.v., and Laur. 28. 15). Thewriter has preserved (f. 295 v. margin) 
one of the ten inscriptions which Ciriaco entered on the margin of his first 
volume. 


(5) P3=grec 1395. 
chart. s. xvi. (early) ff. 283, mm. 320x220, Ios., signed at beginning. 





Has been used to print from: e.g. f. 3 v, tods Bap | Bapovs marg. a 5, 5 TF. 








tov | doxetvy marg. a 7, 6 ©. ) TroinTiKy | KaTaoKxevn marg. a 8, etc. These 
indications correspond more or less exactly with the tops and bottoms of the 
pages of the Aldine of 1516. 


(6) P4=grec 1396. 

chart. s. xv. ff. 308 mm. 300 x 205. Illuminated initials; many marginalia, 
modern names of places, etc. 

at beg. + aTpadBavos yewypadixov év BiBdios 1 KTH a avTwviov Tod émapxoU 
0 dédwKev eis onuelov evyapioTias TH émihaveotaT@ payKioxw TO KpaTal@ 
Baownet xeATowv. On flyleaf iv.: hic Liber est Dit Joannis Auramt Civis Corcyret. 


(7) P5=1397. 
membr. s. x. ex. ff. 232 mm. 280x198. Interval between perpendicular 
rulings mm. 152; length of written line about mm. 135; number of letters in 
a line between 36 and 46; lines to a page on average 38. Quires of 8. 
1 *Sevin Pabbé Francois, né a Villeneuve-le- Bibliotheque du roi.’ Inventaive Sommaire, as 


Roi en 1682, mort a Paris le 12 septembre 1741, above. An account of his acquisitions in the 
voyageur en Turquie de 1728 471730, et’en rap- East is given in Delisle, Cabinet des Manu- 


porta environ 600 manuscrits grecs; pour la _ scrits, 1, 380 sqq. 
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Signatures apparently all perished. Sheets arranged in the usual flesh-hair- 
hair-flesh order. 

The hand is the smaller of the two minuscule types noticeable at the end 
of the tenth century, and resembles Laur. 32. 15 (D) of the Jliad, than which 
it is however larger ;! it shares the same peculiarity of many separate letters 
combined with proper minuscule ligatures (vy, TT, es, ev, evs, etc.). The edges 
have been cut down, so that the marginalia of the first hand have been restored 
by the late hand (who therefore was also the trimmer, e.g. 68 v., 105 r., 
121 r. and passim) ; and sometimes have been restored without being trimmed 
(e.g. 156 v.). The marginalia consist of indices, short scholia, corrections, 
diagrams, paragraph marks, o7., etc., and marks of quotation (:). There are 
no gaps in the text. 

The state of the book is as follows: 

Quires I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 are entire and take us down to é€otipv 1) NuBun, 


126 C. p. 170. 6 Mein. Here, viz. f. 72 v., m. rec. dew suit Herein ff. 1-39 are 
mended by m. 2. F. 16v. (last page of quire 2) we have a signature 8 m. rec., 
f. 32 v. (last page of quire 4),5. Ff. 40-72 are intact. 

Quires 10, II, 12 to €« vewavaov de (178 C. p. 243. 4 Mein.) are intact; 
f. 94 has a blank strip added below. 

Quire 13 (ff. 97-100) is a binion, in this order: 97 r. hair, 98 v. flesh, gg r. 
hair, 100 v. flesh. This order of itself shows that the first and the fourth (or 
middle) sheets are gone; the second hand noted this by writing on f. 96 v. 


(last page of quire 12), Nee de év, f. 98 v., Net du B, f. 100 v., Nev Pv a. The 
portions preserved are ov Todv azrodev, 180 C. p. 245. 10 Mein. to aweipyacaro, 
183 C. p. 240. 24 Mein., and rupyvns, 186 C. p. 254. 13 Mein. to pixpa pepis jr, 
190 C. p. 258. 29 Mein. 

Quires 14, 15, 16 (ff. 101-124) are intact, and cover from é€v 4 Kai édd\o 
(ib.) to xa’ avtods 230 C. p. 315. 28 Mein. The sense shows a quire has fallen 
out here. 

Quire 17, ff. 125-132, inc. pevtivos évamidros, 243 init. C. p. 334. 11 Mein. 
Sequence: 125 flesh, 126 hair, 127 hair (inc. viv ye wavraiov mepxvpas, 248 C. 
p. 34. 15 M.), 128 flesh (inc. ddatwv éxBoras, 246 C. p. 339. 4 M.), 129 hair (inc. 
Tas avTas aitias, 251 C. p. 345. 29 M.), 130 flesh (inc. «ai ovevovaia, 250 C. 
p. 343- 24), 131 flesh (inc. cax@s 61éOnxar, 253 C. p. 348. 2), 132 hair (132 v., expl. 
aAnotov yap €oTl, 257 C. p. 352. 20). The order of flesh and hair sides shows 
a disturbance has taken place, viz. that the sheet 127, 130 (original fourth) has 
been put before the sheet 128, 129 (original third). This is indicated by notes. 
126 v., ovx éwet in a modern hand (Villebrune?), 127 v., below [' m. rec., 
128 r. at top . @- m. rec. 

Quires 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 are complete. (133, 136 are mended above with 
a white slip ; 134, 135 are cut down but not mended.) We are taken down 
(f. 172 v.) to dadaxpov peta dé 324 C. p. 446. 10 Mein.; we find here a note, 


1 See f. 152 in M. Omont’s Fac-similés des plus pl. XL. 
anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
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rer gu, m. rec.,' which refers to the fact that the rest of Book VII. is missing. 
The quire, however, is complete, and the next quire begins with Book VIII. 
To complete the book as far as the usual ending wuOwdéorepov only a page or 
two would be required. As P5 shows no trace of having originally contained 
anything but entire quires, did it originally contain the rest of Book VII. to 
the end in a quire which has fallen out (as at 72 v. and 124 v.) ? 

Quires 23, 24, 25 (ff. 173-196, wavtayobev, 374 C. p. 531. 17 Mein.) are 
continuous (mended). 

Quire 26, ff. 197, weraEd dé ib. to 200 KavOeror oi pév, 388 C. p. 549. 10 Mein., 
is a binion, all by m. 2 on rough skin; 200 v. is blank fromv.21. These three 
and a half pages took the place of a quire fallen out in P5, since the amount of 
text comes to about twenty pages of the Teubner edition, which is the normal 
extent of a quire in P5. 

F. 197 v., the character of the second hand changes. If there are two 
hands they are contemporary. 

Quire 27 (ff. 201-208, wpodytidos, 402 C. p. 568. 15 Mein.) is complete. 

Quire 28 (202-216, érépwv mapvacos, 416 C. p. 587. 32 M.) has its first sheet 
(202, 216) supplied m. 2. The connection (as in quire 28) is not quite exact 
and a few words overlap. 

Quire 29 (ff. 217-224, eis dé€xa pépn, 430 C. p. 607. 10 Mein.): the latter half 
of the first sheet, viz. f. 224, is supplied m. 2. The half sheet is bent round 
f. 217. 

Quire 30 (ff. 225-232) runs to the end of Book IX. with four blank lines over. 

From quire 23 (f. 173) all is mended and the text supplied m. 2. 

Not only had the book suffered these dislocations, but damp or rats 
removed a considerable portion of the text. The outside margin is wanting, 
to a greater or less extent, but often to about a third of the page, in ff. 1-39 
and 173-232; these pages cover Book I., the beginning of II., all of VIII. 
and IX. Besides these large pieces of damage, there are several separate 
mutilated leaves: 94, 133, 136, 168, 172. These losses, both omissions and 
removal of margins, took place not later than the thirteenth century, for 
extensive operations of repair were undertaken at the beginning of the four- 
teenth at latest. A hand, which from its rough and common appearance has 
been put as late as the sixteenth century (by F. Haase, Rh. Mus., 1839, p. 448), 
but which, as may be seen at the beginning where it is smaller and regular 
(its uncouth aspect is partly due to the rough and uneven surface of the skin 
on which it stands), is s. XIII.-XIV., undertook the task of restoring this 
book with singular energy. On the margins of all the pages mentioned above 
it gummed strips of parchment perpendicularly to the writing, and in 1-39 
and 173-232 completed the imperfect lines by writing the beginnings or 
terminations of them upon this material. It was necessary to gum the strips 
either to the recto or the verso of the original. At the beginning the recto is 
sometimes chosen, but for the greater part of the book the verso. Thus a 


1 Compare a similar omission in the Etonensis (p. 25). 
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portion of the verso of P5 is hidden, varying from a few letters to a third of 
a line. 

These restorations, which look as though they had adhered to the page 
since the fourteenth century, have in point of fact been detached and re-attached 
some three times. J. B. Lefebvre de Villebrune (who vaunts himself as the first 
collator of P5 in a note on a flyleaf) removed them for the benefit of Falconer 
(Falconer, p. iii). Fr.-J.-G. La Porte du Theil (conservateur 1795-1815) does 
not say that he ungummed the leaves, but the statement is made of him by 
F. Haase, Rhein. Mus., 1839, p. 448, and du Theil prints an accurate repre- 
sentation of Book IX. without the restorations in the edition of 1812, vol. iii. 
In Haase’s day the leaves were again removed by Charles Benoit Hase at 
Kramer’s request, with a promise that they would not be regummed (neque 
patietur ea iterum aliquo glutine affigi, sed alio modo adjungenda curabit).' M. 
Henri Omont, cui ut Hasio Haasius ego quogue multis nominibus tmmortalem 
gratiam debeo, has not once more clapped upon the membranes of the late 
tenth century these scaley fetters of the fourteenth, but they constitute a neat 
new volume, grec 1397. 2. 

The new leaves employed for the restoration were not, except in a few 
cases (ff. 94, 133, 136, 168, 172), virgin. Nearly everywhere they are palimpsest. 
In some cases (ff. 180-2, 187-190, 195-6, 225, 230-2) the washing has been 
complete, but in most the original is plainly visible. Four different hands are 
distinguishable: (1) A Greek uncial, late, and doubtless theological: ff. 9, 10, 
15, 25-35, 173-179, IgI-4, 201-8, 210, 21I, 215, 217, 218, 221-223. It is 
an uncial text with uncial arguments or scholia. (2) A Greek minuscule, 
s. X.: ff. 18, 22, 24, 183-6 (traces). (3) Another Greek minuscule, s. X.: 
ff. 212-214, 219, 220, 226-8 (traces), 231 (traces). (4) A Latin uncial, ? s. VIII.: 
f. 224. ' 

So far as these fragments have been identified, the credit is due to 
F. Haase of Dresden, a friend of Kramer's, who has left an interesting article 
on the subject in the Rheinisches Museum, 1839, pp. 445 sqq. The uncials, 
he says, are a commentary on the Old Testament, and on ff. 217, 218 he read 
part of Genesis, c. 24. My (2) he thinks was legal (p. 450): the other 
minuscule hand (3) he identifies with Dio Cassius, and the fragments resulting 
from this identification have been adopted by the latest edition: see Boissevain, 
Cassit Dionts Cocceiani . . . quae supersunt, 1895, I., pp. xxxv-xli. Who the 
restorer was who about A.D. 1400 possessed four ancient MSS., one of a classic, 
and sacrificed them to emend Strabo (the contrary process to that which we 
see in the Grotta Ferrata and Vatican palimpsest), is an interesting question, but 
one which I cannot answer. Not content with his repairs, the restorer utilised 
the lower margins of the pages when restored for a quantity of medical, 
theological, and grammatical material (ff. 18 v., I9 r.,22 v., 173 r., 196, 201-210, 
217, 218, 221-7, 230-2). F.224 r. I read the title wepi duapopmy réFewr inc. 


1 This promise was only carried out as regards flying wing of goldbeater’s skin. 
one leaf (192), which is attached to the page by a 
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MSS. OF STRABO AT PARIS AND ETON 23 
kai vaxos = kaikoas 7 mporapoturévws 
SipOépa aiyav pnw rpoBdtwv: dododeros TO huTov: dEuTOvws Oo TOTS expl. 
exipvopopnaa €dixunoa. Kipvov TO dixvoy x.T.r. f. 225 the anecdote of Phidias 
and Pantarces, quoting Gregorius o Oeodoyos and Libanius. These point to 
a Byzantine lexicon. 

On f. 231 v. at the top we have an incomplete date: 


év unvi dreovapio wvd. 7 
above, (cut down) OYPONT «MD ec Rececvecn 


The first mention of this book is in a note by Henry Scrymgeour on the 
margin of the copy of the Aldina in the Biblioteca Barberini (now in the 
Vatican). Scrymgeour (1506-1572), who belonged to the family of that name 
of Dudhope, ‘being appointed secretary to Bernard Bocnotel, Bishop of 
Rennes, visited Italy with that prelate, who had been appointed ambassador 
from the court of France.’ Becoming convinced of the errors of Rome, he 
established himself at Geneva, where he became a professor, and ‘ conquesit a 
prettie roum within a lig to Genev, and biggit thairona trim house called ‘‘the 
Vilet’’ and a fear ludging within the town, guhilke all with a douchtar, his 
onlie born, he left to the Syndiques of that town’ (Dictionary of National 
Biography in v.). His copy of the Aldina was discovered in the Barberini by 
Siebenkees. We have a revised excerpt from it by Forster (l.c.), who traces 
the fortunes of the book. The essential portion of Scrymgeour’s notes is: 

Ad extremum cum Romae essemus duos antiquos codices ex Strozorum biblio- 
theca habuimus, quorum alter integerrimus et castigatus manum Lascaris in mar- 
ginum notis indicabat, in quo libri 17 fuerant, alter qui omnium longe vetustissimus 
fut, et vetustate ipsa corrosus facile indicium fecit unde lacunae tllae quae in ceteris 
omnibus habentur emanarunt, libros novem continebat. The first MS. appears to 
be grec 1394, the second grec 1397. 


(8) P6=grec 1398. 

chart. s. xvi. ff. 228, mm. 287 x 205. 

cont. ff. 1-62 excerpts from Strabo : 

f. I, é« Tov otpdBwvos yewypadixay Trepi To THS Ys THs olKovpéevys 
oXNMATOS. 

f. 7, dsdpOwors eviwy ovK opOws vU7Tr0 otpaBwvos Neyopuévor. 

f. 9, €k TV TOU ai oTpaBwvos yewypadixov twepl TOV KaTa THY Yh 
peTaBorXrov. 

f. 10 v., €x T@V TOD aUTOD oTpaBwvos yewypadiKaDV TEpl THS pouns. 

f. 15, éx Tov TOD avTOD oTpadBwvos yewypadiKay Tepl THs évTOS iaTpOU TE Kal 
adpiov evpwrTrns. 

ff. 69-228, Books XI.-X VII. 

ix. 18. 4 to end are found on ff. 55 v.-61 r. 

The epitome, which is that of Gemistus Pletho, consists chiefly in the 
omission of sentences or paragraphs. Lacunae have been closed up. The 
MS. is carelessly written. I have passed over minor errors. 





T. W. ALLEN 


(9) P7=grec 1408. 

chart. s. xv. ff. 582, mm. 230x165. 

Marginalia, names of places, etc. ; some corrections by m.pr., and also by 
a very late hand. Books VIII. and IX. are an epitome: f. 230 v. é« Tov 
oySoov Tav otpdBwvos yewypagixov, 265 v. é€x Tov évydtov Tov aTpaBwvos 
yewypagixov. The other books are full. Lacunae open, and in Books VII. and 
XITI. 


(10) grec 1409. 

chart. s. xiv. 

Chrestomathiae from Strabo ff. I-26 (they begin with é7z). Nothing is 
taken from 1x. 18. 4 sqq. Cf. grec 571. 

At the beginning : 


o THvde AaBwv eis Yépas BiBXov diros 
evEat SoOnvat AVoLY auTAaKNnLATOY 


TO MVOTLKO pavounr TO hparitn+. 


The last word may be a mistake for ¢saditn, which the metre seems to 
require, but p (not pz) is quite plain. Miss Vogler (Die griechischen Schresber, 
p- 282) has been misled by Wiinsch. 


(11) P8=grec 1739. 

chart. s. xv. ff. 376, mm. 210 X T45. 

miscell. mostly historical. 

f. 209 v. 16 without gap in the middle of a line, inc. ywpa An bon 
ToTapmokAvaTos €oti (Strab. 430. 2.15 C.); ends f. 217 v. with Book X. (above, 
éx TOV aTTlavov totopi@v). Appian, for whom there is this heading, runs into 
Strabo; the archetype therefore must have been a similar MS., in which the 
heading to Strabo was faint or on the margin. The MS. is identical with P6 
than which it is better. The epitome is the Gemistan. 

To the Paris MSS. we may add: 

(12) O= Bodleian. Auct. F. 1. 1. (Misc. 84). 

chart. s. xvil. ff. 493 in fol. (miscell.). 

at the end, ff. 464-473 (chart. s. xvi. mm. 210 x 145). 

tit. Tod 7ANOwvos Oeccarias ywpoypadgia, inc. 7 ywpa TANV oon ToTA- 
poKkAvaTos €ott. It covers Book IX. and the beginning of Book X., where it 
runs without warning into Plutarch qu. graec. 13-15 (quoting e.g. To €v Oeaoadta 
dwtiov, Archytas Amphisseus with verse, the Ilapavaioz). 


(13) Et=Etonensis 141, Bl. 4. 14.1 

chart. mm. 295 x 215, ff. 300 (unpaged), s. xv. Quires of 5, usually signed 
in the right top corner of first leaf, and in the middle of the lower margin of 
the last. The watermark is a pair of scissors. 


1 A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts Rhodes James, Litt.D., 1895. 
in the Library of Eton College. By Montague 
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The quires are normal except 
(1), which has g ff. only; the flap of the ninth protrudes between I and 2. 
The signatures are gone. 


(9) 6. two ff. covered as far as v. 20 of the verso of the second (sc. to 
9 ALBvn, c. 126 C. p. 170.6 Mein.): the rest is blank. Below in red +€durev aro 
Tov TpwroTuTou TéTpadoy* Kal Oo Eevpnowy advaTAnpwodtw: two ff. are added in 
a different hand, with faint red ink rulings; they contain from the beginning 
of I to c. 139 C. p. 188. 4 Mein. The loss therefore is from p. 170. 6 Mein. to 
the end of B. 


(12). 8. The ninth leaf verso, v. 8, ends at dmewpydcarto, c. 183 C. p. 249. 25 
Mein. Above in red édczev éx Tod mMpwrToT’mou duAXa Sv0. The same second 
hand continues with ¢@opov €AAnver x.T.r. to the end of the roth leaf verso. 


(13) ir. f. 3 recto v. 6, stops at avéyovta, c. 189 fin. C. p. 258. 29 Mein. 
Above in red éXurre hUAAOV Ev. The same second hand continues with ézrevdy 
dé «.7.X. as far as morapois.dvciv=c. 191 C. p. 261. 3 Mein. on f. 4 verso v. 8, 
where the first hand had already resumed with xédpaxas cupBaivov x.T.Xr. 
This quire is a quaternion. 


(14) «6 contains Améva, c. 198 C. f. 271. 22 Mein. to the end of A. This 
quire consists of seven leaves: the fore part of leaf 2 has been cut away and 
remains as a flap. 


(16) tf, On f. 3 verso v. 24, the text ends with «a@’ avtovs, c. 230 C. 
p. 315. 28; below is +évtat0a Xeitmer tétpadov év: the same second hand 
continues with ovvdmrovtes x.T.rX. as far as covpevTivos, c. 243 C. p. 334. 11 Mein. 
at the end of f. 11; the first hand resumes on f. 12 with €vawiAXros. This is a 
gather of 7, i.e. 14 leaves. 

(21) xa. This consists of 12 leaves. The first hand lasts to the bottom 
of f. g rect., 6 kaXovor hadaxpor, c. 324 C. p. 446. 10: f. g vers. at top, Aeizres 
gvrrov é&v. Ff. 7 verso and 10, II, 12 are written by m. 2 up to the end of 
Z pv0wbdécrepor, with a little space over: on the verso of the 12th m.p. begins 


again with H. As f. 12 verso is signed a, evidently m.p. intended the quire 
to be a quinion, and ff. 10, 11 were added by m. 2; they are as before ruled 
in red ink. 


(27) Ke: this consists of g leaves: the flap of the latter part of f. 2 
protrudes between 8 and g. 
(28) «n: this is a quaternion. 


(31) Xa: this contains 9 leaves: the flap of the second sheet protrudes 
between 1 and 2. 

Book X. comes to end on the recto of the last f.; the last third of it and 
the verso are blank except for the subscription on the recto: éxtnodunv tyvde 
tiv BiBrov éx Bufavtiov | ypadeicay Tapa ayadXNavod Staxovov | iepouvnpovos 
| dikov in a large ornamental hand in green ink. This in my opinion is the 
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same hand that supplied missing portions of text in quires 9, 12, 13, 21, and 
the personal notes éy@ «xuptaxos, etc.,in yellow on the margins. That is to say, 
Ciriaco was the purchaser and completed his defective purchase. 

The margins are unusually full, and show four hands: — 

(a) A small fifteenth-century hand, probably that of Agallianus, which 
notes omissions in the archetype (as above), indexes, and adds v. ll. with 
addws and yp, and paragraphs of the Chrestomathia with 6rv. 

(6) A flowing hand mostly in yellow, sometimes restored in green, which 
indexes and adds a number of inscriptions (for which see James). This is 
Ciriaco: he also occasionally corrects and has filled one or two lacunae. 

(c) A small, somewhat shaky fifteenth-century hand corrects omissions. 

(dq) A small, stiff, sixteenth-century hand, later than Ciriaco, whose indi- 
cations (cy, etc.) it expands, corrects text, and twice (f. 243 v. and 254 v.) adds 
the name xvpiaxos to Ciriaco’s transcripts of inscriptions. 

The book therefore shows five hands: two at Constantinople, Agallianus 
and (a), unless they are the same; three later, the purchaser, an anonymous, 
and a reader of the next century, possibly Bembo. That the book passed 
into the possession of Pietro Bembo appears from its mention by Scrymgeour 
(see Forster, lc. p. 486): and as the Eton Library contains several MSS. 
which once belonged to Bembo (see Dr. James’s catalogue), it appears probable 
that Wootton bought this book with the others at Venice while he was 
agent there. 

The first ten lines of Book A (as far as éxataios 0) are written on the first 
recto in a very large hand; the ordinary Agallianus-hand resumes on the 
verso. This large hand certainly resembles that of the subscription, the 
supplied leaves and the Ciriaco-notes on the margin. It is hardly conceivable 
that Ciriaco bought an acephalous book and himself added the beginning. 
Either therefore all this writing is in Agallianus’ hand and there is no question 
of Ciriaco’s autograph, or the resemblance of the first ten lines of A to 
Ciriaco’s hand is fortuitous. This I think most probable, as there is no 
apparent reason for Agallianus to alter his hand on the supplementary leaves 
(whereas he magnified it at the beginning as a decoration), and the red ruling 
of the supplementary leaves recurs in a clear Ciriaco-note on quire A4@, p. 4 v. 


(the oracle 7AvOes @ AvKOEpYe). 
T. W. ALLEN. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME TYPE-NAMES IN THE ODES OF HORACE. 


In a recent number of the CLASSICAL QUARTERLY (viii., p. 121), under the 
title ‘ Neaera as a Common Name,’ Mr. Postgate writes: ‘There are two 
undoubted instances of this use of Neaera in Prudentius which are cited by 
Mr. Ullman.’ This is indeed a very welcome admission, for, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Mr. Postgate was formerly of the opinion that such a usage 
or anything approaching it was unthinkable in Latin.!. But Mr. Postgate still 
feels uneasy about it, for he says: ‘I imagine however that to an unprejudiced 
sense of Latin usage these instances will themselves seem to be strange and in 
need of explanation. ... Now is there anything in Neaera or its history 
which will account for this? Let us examine the possibilities. And first 
those offered by etymology. ... But it may be thought that it acquired its 
objectionable colour through the reputed conduct of some particular Neaera 
of legend or history. We are now on common ground, for of course there 
can be no type-names or common names without some reason. The two 
possible explanations which Mr. Postgate mentions undoubtedly hold true for 
many cases; e.g. the first holds true for the English type-names Sport and 
Fido as given to dogs, the second for names like Jehu, Xantippe, etc. But 
there are many type-names derived from some particular historical or legendary 
person who has been forgotten. This is true of many type-names originating 
in modern drama and fiction. It is all the more difficult to say whether the 
ancients had in any given case a definite historical character in mind or were 
following the convention. But our first concern must be with the facts: is a 
certain name used of a class or is it not? The facts remain facts whether we 
are able to explain them or not. 

In speaking of the name Glycera as used by Horace in Carm. i. 33, I said: 
‘No name perhaps had a more definite connotation to a Greek or Roman than 
the name Glycera. It was one of the most common names of hetaerae, and 
Horace might just as well have used the common noun meretnix, except that it 
would be less refined and romantic. Horace himself uses the name a number 
of times for no particular individual, but for the class. Glycera is, therefore, 
hardly a proper noun at all.’ It seems worth while to look more closely into 

1 A.J].P. xxxiii., p. 451, 0. 1 (im answering my former answer to this objection (ib. p. 456), let 
article Hovace and Tibullus, ib. pp. 149-167): ‘His me quote Mr. Postgate against himself. In his 
modern parallels do not help him, as he has left note on Prop. v. 11. 19 (Select Elegies of Pro- 
out of sight the obvious consideration that Latin pertius) Mr. Postgate says of quis Aeacus ‘really= 


has no meansof distinguishing between ‘‘Jehu’’ an Aeacus.’ For the definite article, Latin can, 
and ‘‘a jehu’’ or ‘‘the jehu.”’ Beside my _ if necessary, use il/le, etc. 
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the use of Glycera and similar names by Horace. From the standpoint of 
etymology Glycera is an eminently suitable name for a courtesan, being a 
name of endearment like those ending in the diminutive -coy (-iw), a favourite 
ending for names of hetaerae.1 It may be noted that Plautus is particularly 
fond of this diminutive for the names of courtesans, while Terence avoids it. 
With regard to the name Glycera in Greek, Pape expressly says that it was 
especially used by hetaerae.2, The most famous was the friend of the dramatist 
Menander. Athenaeus (594d) says that it is a matter of common knowledge 
(xowvov) that Menander loved her.? In Latin the use of the word seems clear. 
Horace uses the name in four passages. The same person may be alluded to 
in three of these, but it cannot be the same as the one alluded to in the fourth 
(Carm. 1. 33; this is the passage mentioned above). That the name is meant 
to indicate a type is clear in all three cases. In i. 1g Venus, Bacchus and 
Licentia (which note) bid Horace return to Glycera; in the companion piece 
i. 30 Venus is urged to come to Glycera with various attendants, including 
Mercury. It seems natural to accept the interpretation that Mercury is here 
the god of gain, for the ode is short and epigrammatic, with mention of 
Mercury at the end giving point tothe epigram. Iniii. 19 the general situation 
indicates the position of Glycera. The scene is laid at a comisatio, as in i. 27 
(cf. the mention of Bacchus in i. 19 alluded to above). Various expressions 
indicate the mood (e.g. vs. 18 insanire iuuat). After Horace Martial uses the 
name twice in a general way (vi. 40; xi. 40), in addition to using it once of 
Menander’s mistress (xiv. 188). He seems to have taken the name from 
Horace, for in vi. 40 he mentions it along with Lycoris, and both of these 
names are used by Horace in Carm. i. 33. To Ausonius it was a type-name 
(Epigr. 39 [18], ‘ Laidas et Glyceras, lasciuae nomina famae’), as shown by 
the use of the plural and the appositive phrase. It is noteworthy that he 
chose the appellative Glycera to pair with Lais, the name of one of the most 
famous hetaerae of antiquity. 

The names Pholoe and Lycoris, also used by Horace in Carm. 1. 33, 
appear not to be found in Greek as names of women, and it is less clear, except 
from the context, that they are type-names. The name Lycoris was made 
famous by Gallus as a pseudonym for the actress Cytheris. Martial uses it a 
number of times. 

Another name in the same ode is that of Myrtale, whose station in life is 
indicated by Horace’s term /ibertina and the contrast with melior Venus. The 
name is found in Greek as that of hetaerae,’ and Bechtel (Die attische Frauen- 
namen, p. 103) in speaking of this and other names of the same stem as applied 
to hetaerae calls attention to the obscene sense of pvprov and puppiwov. He 


1 Pape, Worterbuch d. griech. Eigennamen, 3rd 4 But Mr. Postgate seems to hold the in- 
ed. 1884, p. xxil. credible and obsolete view that the same person 
2 Pape’s list is supplemented by Lambertz, is meant (A.jJ.P. xxxili., p. 451). 
Die griech. Sklavennamen, 1907, Pp. 49. 5 In addition to the one mentioned in Pape, 
3 The thirteenth book of Athenaeus is the two different ones are found in Herondas i. 89 
locus classicus on the subject of hetaerae. and ii. 65. 
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notes likewise the same significance for the name Rhode, used by Horace in 
Carm. ill. 19. 27. 

As regards Neaera, used by Horace in iii. 14. 21, Mr. Postgate does not 
think that any one of the Neaeras of history or legend was notorious enough to 
account for the use of meaeva as a common noun in Prudentius. But Bechtel 
(p. 62) incidentally calls the Neaera attacked in the oration of the pseudo- 
Demosthenes one of the most famous women of the Athenian demi-monde. 
Mr. Postgate gives an etymological explanation (associating the word with 
velatpa =yuvvaikela votépa) which may well have some bearing. But in that 
case he must admit the same possibility in the use of Myrtale, Rhode and 
similar names. Yet it seems to me that the notoriety of Neaera was the chief 
reason for the later use as a type-name and even as acommon noun. Further 
Bechtel has pointed out (pp. 74-75) that the names of Nereids, of which 
Neaera is one, were in favour for hetaerae, and has suggested that these names 
were chosen because of the physical charms of the Nereids: ‘Was Wunder 
also, dass Téchter, namentlich solche, die spater von den Reizen des K6rpers 
leben sollten, mit Namen aus diesen Kreisen geschmiickt wurden?’ Greek 
comedies with the title Neaeva are reported for Timocles (Ath. 567e) and 
Philemon (Ath. 590a), and one in Latin for Licinius Imbrex (Gell. xiii. 23. 16). 
In Latin, besides references to Neaera as a Nereid (Ov. Am. ili. 6. 28 belongs 
here), we find the name in Virg. Buc. 3. 3, Hor. Carm. ili. 14. 21, Ep. 15. 11, 
Tib. iii. 1. 6, etc., and in the passages of Prudentius already alluded to (Ilepi 
atepavav x. 240, Contra Symmach. i. 139). Forcellini (Onomasticon) goes so far 
as to say that the name as used in Virgil, Horace and Tibullus is a common 
noun as in Prudentius. At any rate, the name is always used of a girl 
concerned in a love affair. In Carm. ill. 14. 21 Horace is preparing for a 
comisatio and sends for Neaera, which recalls that Glycera takes part in a 
comisatio in iii.Ig. In the third book of the Corpus Tibulhanum Neaera appears 
as the sweetheart of Lygdamus. 

Galatea is the only other Nereid name used by Horace (iii. 27. 14). 
Virgil uses it in two places (Buc. i. 31, ili. 64; cf Mart. viii. 56. 17), in the 
second of which the girl is called ‘lasciua puella’—for which one should 
compare the passage from Ausonius quoted above, ‘ Glyceras, lasciuae nomina 
famae.’ Of the other Greek feminine names used by Horace in his Odes not 
much need be said.!. Some are place-names or adjectives derived from place- 
names, and these were commonly applied to hetaerae and slaves in Athens.? 
A few others are used by later writers, as Martial, for women of the demi- 
monde.® 

It remains to speak of Charybdis and Chimaera as used by Horace in 


1 Reference may be made to Appendix I.in recruited from the slaves. 


Wickham’s edition of the Odes. 3 Horace’s method of using type-names in the 
2 Bechtel, pp. 62-63. In Rome most persons Odes is anticipated by him in Serm. i. 2. 125-6: 
with Greek names would naturally be slaves, ‘Haec (meretrix) ... Ilia et Egeria est: do 


and, as in Athens, the hetaevae were usually nomen quodlibet illi,’ 



















































UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


1 I called attention to the use of Charybdis 
in A.J.P. xxxiii., p. 457. 

2 It is perhaps not out of place to note herea 
rather curious situation, The use of Helen asa 
type-name is well known (to the Greek examples 
one may nowadd Men, Samia 122 ; for Latin cf. 
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Carm. i. 27. 19, 24.1 Kiessling-Heinze quote Anaxilas (ap. Ath. 558a) for the 
comparison of two hetaerae, Phryne and Plangon, with Charybdis and Chimaera 
respectively. Still more significant, however, is the use of Chimaera itself as 
the name of a hetaera (Ath. 583e). Bechtel observes that this arose from a 
nickname. Both names, therefore, had come to be used as type-names for 
women with certain characteristics, and since these characteristics were 
especially common among hetaerae, the names were restricted in application to 
them. It evidently was a usage well known in Horace’s time, one with which 
the cultivated Roman reader at least would be familiar.” 


B. L. ULLMAN. 


especially Mart. i. 62.6). Eupolis called Aspasia 
‘Helen’ (schol, Plat. 391). But Aspasia herself 
became so famous that her name was used as a 
type-name. Hence we find Milto, the mistress 
of Cyrus the Younger, changing her name to 
Aspasia (cf. e.g. Ath. 576d). 
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OVID /BIS 512 AND TARISTTA IIl 6 8. 
Ib. 511 sq. 


lapsuramque domum subeas, ut sanguis Aleuae, 
stella Leoprepidae cum fuit aequa uiro. 


‘ May you perish by the fall of a house, as Scopas did, when Simonides 
escaped.’ The story is told in various places collected by Micyllus and subse- 
quent editors, Suid. pp. 757-9 Bernh. (=Callim. fry. 71 Schn.), Cic. de or. II 
352 sq., Val. Max. I 8 ext. 7, Phaedr. IV 23, Quint. inst. XI 2 11-6: how 
Simonides, dining at the table of Scopas, was called to the door by two young 
men, who were none other than Castor and Polydeuces ; how he went out and 
found no one there, and meanwhile the roof fell and all within doors were 
crushed. 

In 1894, in a recension of the Jbis published in the corpus poetarum Latino- 
vum, I changed the wiro of u. 512 to Jowis, citing Hor. carm. II 17 22-4 ‘te Iouis 
impio | tutela Saturno refulgens | eripuit ’; and editors of Ovid cannot imagine 
why. Mr Ehwald in 1go2 (Bursian’s Jahresbericht CIX p. 287) enquired 
‘aber was hat Horat. II 17 22 mit unserer Stelle zu thun ?’, and Mr Owen in 
1914 (C. Q. VIII p. 258) ‘ but what has the star of Jupiter here to do with 
Simonides ?’?. When these scholars ask me these questions, they are not 
beseeching me to lighten their darkness ; nothing is further from their desire. 
They hope and believe that they are asking me awkward questions, questions 
which I in my precipitancy have forgotten to ask myself; and accordingly, 
like Pilate of old, they do not stay for an answer. They assume without more 
ado that there is no answer, and that my conjecture is therefore wrong. 

The first and indeed the only comment on this pentameter which bewrays 
any serious attention to its language and meaning is Merkel’s in his edition of 
1889. Merkel, who had access to the manuscript notes of Schrader, writes as 
follows: ‘in librorum scriptura . . . Leoprepidae uiro iure displicebat Schra- 
dero, temptabat dez ... maxime uero improbabile illud, quod etiam Schraderus 
habet, ‘‘ stella pro Tyndaridis,” quamquam adiecto “ modo sit locus sanus”’’. 
There are two problems: what sense can be given to stella, and what excuse 
can be found for wiro? 

‘The son of Leoprepes’ is Leoprepides, not Leoprepides wiry. When Ellis 
writes ‘ wivo cum Leoprepidae coniunctum patris laudem laudi filii adnectit ’ he 
appears to mean, if anything, the opposite of what he says; but his translation 
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is ‘ Leoprepes’ famous son.’ Hundreds and thousands of times are famous 
sons mentioned by patronymic in Ovid and the other Latin poets, and where 
else is that notion conveyed by the bare addition of wr? I know but a single 
apparent instance ; and that will vanish as soon as it is approached. 

Of Lucr. III 370 sq. ‘illud in his rebus nequaquam sumere possis, | 
Democriti quod sancta wirt sententia ponit’ I should not venture to say with 
Mr Heinze ‘die Verbindung Democriti . .. uivt ware ohne die pradicative 
Bestimmung sancta nicht moéglich’: I agree rather with Lobeck at Soph. Az. 
817 that wiri is ‘honoris causa additum’ with the pregnant force of ‘ worthy 
wight ’ as a formal civility to a respected antagonist. But there is no similar 
reason why Simonides should be singled out from the multitude of his peers to 
be designated as Ovid never designates anyone else. The solitary parallel of 
which I spoke is to be found in Silius Pun. XIII 800. Scipio, having descended 
to the Elysian fields, sees the spirit of Homer pacing along: 781-3 ‘ dic, ait, 
hic quinam, uirgo? nam luce refulget | praecipua frons sacra uiro, multaeque 
secuntur | mirantes animae et laeto clamore frequentant.’ Autonoe answers 
his question, and his next question is about the admiring throng which follows 
at Homer’s heels, 798-802 : 


sed, quae tanta adeo gratantum turba, requirens 
heroum effigies maiorisque accipit umbras. 

ire utvo stupet Aecacide, stupet Hectore magno 
Aiacisque gradum uenerandaque Nestoris ora 
miratur etc. 


But this cannot be construed; and if the text is corrupt, wzvo may be part 
of the corruption, as the latest editors assume when they write ‘ mwcto stupet 
Aeacide’ with Thilo. The text however is not corrupt, but only the 
punctuation. 

heroum effigies maiorisque accipit umbras 

ire uiro. stupet Aeacide etc. 


He learns (from Autonoe) that those approaching him (Homer) are the 
mighty shades of heroes. ‘ire wiro’ for ad uirum is in Prop. I 15 8, and Silius 
himself has ‘ Daunius /wic robur iuuenis iacit’ for im hunc at II 244 and ‘ huic 
procul ardentem iaculatus lampada Cimber | conicit ’ at XIV 305 sq. 

The uivo of Ib. 512 seems therefore to be an unexampled redundancy, and 
its presence is the more surprising because its place is wanted for something 
else. 

stella means simply a star; and when the commentators explain it as 
stella Dioscurorum Merkel has every right to reject their gloss. But if we let 
them have their way it will help them nothing, for Simonides was not rescued 
by the stella Dioscurorum. That stella, mentioned by Horace carm. I 12 28 
and described by Pliny 2.4. II 101 and Seneca u.g. I I 13, was a marine 
phenomenon promising fair weather to sailors, and never came anywhere near 
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Pharsalus or Crannon, in whichever of those two towns the house of Scopas 
stood. Interpreters who mistake stella for the constellation Gemini, the third 
sign of the zodiac, make the matter even worse. For, first, it was no sign of 
the zodiac that came to the door and called for Simonides, any more than it 
was a form of electricity ; it was a pair of travel-stained young men on horse- 
back. And, secondly, stella does not mean a constellation: the examples 
alleged in the dictionaries are all false. Verg. georg. I 222 ‘Cnosiaque 
ardentis decedat stella Coronae’ is not the constellation of the Crown but the 
bright star in its centre signalised by Manilius I 319-22 ‘at parte ex alia claro 
uolat orbe Corona | luce micans uaria; nam séella uincitur una | circulus, in 
media radiat quae maxima fronte | candidaque ardenti distinguit lumina 
flamma,’ whose rising was separately noted in the calendars: Colum. XI 
2 73 sq. ‘tertio Non. Octobris Corona incipit oriri . . . octauo Id. Octobris 
Coronae clara stella exoritur . . . tertio et pridie Id. Octobris Corona tota,’ Plin. 
ni. XVIII 313 ‘VIII Id. Oct... . fulgens in Corona stella exoritur,.. . 
Idibus Corona tota.’ Again, Hor. carm. III 29 19 ‘ stella uesani Leonis’ is not 
the constellation Leo but ‘stella regia appellata Tuberoni i pectore Leonis’ 
(Plin. 2.4. XVIII 235 and 271, schol. Germ. Breys. p. 132 14), the star we 
now call Regulus, the BaoiXicxos or Kapdia Aéovtos of the Greeks. In Ovid 
himself, amor. II 16 4 ‘Icarii stella proterua Camis’ is not the constellation 
Canicula but the star Sirius; fast. V 112 ‘stella . . . in cunas officiosa Iouis ’ 
is a perfectly correct description of Capella, which is a single star and not a 
constellation. As for fast. III 793 sq., 


stella Lycaoniam uergit declinis ad Arcton 
Miluus: haec illa nocte uidenda uenit, 


the fact that Ovid called the miluus a stella shows that he believed it to be a 
star; and nowriter mentions any constellation of that name. But in truth the 
miluus was neither a constellation nor a star but a bird of passage, the Greek 
ixtivos, which made its appearance about the same time as the swallow; and 
Ovid or his informant, finding the words txtivos g@aiverac in a calendar (they 
occur for instance in Geminus ed. Manit. p. 228 1 and 11, Ptolemy ed. Heib. 
II p. 41 11, Clodius Tuscus ap. Lyd. de ostent. ed. Wachsm. p. 126 5), supposed 
them to signify the rising of a heavenly body. 

That the Dioscuri might be called stellae I would not deny, for Callimachus 
plainly calls them dotépes in lau. Pall. 23-5 dis eEnxovtra diaOpéEaca Siavrwos,| 
ola map’ Eipwra toi Aaxedaipoviot | aorépes, and is imitated by Statius Ach. I 
180 sq. ‘ Eurotae qualis uada Castor anhelo | intrat equo fessumque sui iubar 
excitat astri’; but what we have here is the singular stella, and that question 
does not arise. 

It appears then that the star which rescued Simonides must be sought in 
the heaven not of mythology but of astrology. But there can be no allusion 
to that astrological entity which is called in English the natal star. ‘ Natal 
star’ is a translation of natale astrum or stdus natalicitum, and it means one of the 
c 
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twelve signs of the zodiac. But stella, as I have said, does not mean a sign of 
the zodiac; and moreover the signs of the zodiac are neither aequa nor iniqua 
and do not rescue anybody from anything. A man’s natal sign determines his 
character and pursuits, but for accidents or escape from accidents he must 
thank the planets, and to these are the epithets aequus and tniquus applicable: 
Sen. dial. VI 18 3 ‘ uidebis qguinque sidera diuersas agentia uias et in contrarium 
praecipiti mundo nitentia; ex horum leuissimis motibus fortunae populorum 
dependent, et maxima ac minima proinde formantur, prout aequum iniquumue 
sidus incessit.’ And ‘planet’ is what stella most often means in astrology, and 
what it means in another astrological passage of the [bis: 209-16 ‘ natus es in- 
felix, ita di uoluere, nec uwlla | commoda nascenti stella leuisue fuit. | non Venus 
affulsit, non illa Iuppiter hora, | Lunaque non apto Solque fuere loco. | nec satis 
utiliter positos tibi praebuit ignes | quem peperit magno lucida Maza Ioui. | te 
fera nec quicquam placidum spondentia Martis | sidera presserunt falciferique 
senis’. It is therefore to be presumed that stella means a planet in verse 512. 

But what planet of the seven ? for Simonides (even if stella were stella sua) 
had no planet of his own. No planet was singly assigned to a man at his 
birth, to control his destiny : he was subject to the influences of all, according 
to their aspects. But if stella means simply ‘a planet,’ some one or other of 
the choir, there was no cause or excuse for introducing astrology at all; it is 
as if he had said vaguely deus when he meant the Tyndarids. If he wished to 
profess ignorance of the planet’s name, there were ways of professing it, as 
Persius V 51 says mescioquod . . . astrum, or as Hermione enquires ‘quod... 
mihi miserae stdus obesse querar ?’ in her. VIII 88, or Ovid himself ‘quod... 
putem sidus nostris occurrere fatis ?’ in amor. III 12 3: even stellarum una might 
have been sufficient. But he knew the planet’s name well enough, and the 
wonder is that he should conceal his knowledge. 

This verse therefore combines redundancy in phrase with deficiency in 
sense; and it needs no training in any art of criticism, it needs nothing but 
sincerity and mother-wit, to recognise that these two phenomena, found in 
conjunction, are not to be considered separately. It is not for us to set our 
teeth and accept Leoprepidae uirvo for Leoprepidae, and then to take a breath, 
set them again, and accept stella for stella Iouis. The superfluity provides 
the material for repairing the defect, and mwivo is a corruption of a word 
defining stella. 

Two of the planets, Mars and Saturn, are specifically baneful, caxozrocoi, 
maleuoli, and two, Venus and Jupiter, are specifically benign, aya@orrovoi, 
beneuoli ; and it is the office of the two latter to contend against the two former 
in mankind’s behalf: C.C.A.G. V iii p. 100 6 sq. ot aya@ortrotoi Gre opwat Tovs 
KaKOTTOLOUS €AATTOVGL THY Kakiavy avT@v. Venus is naturally the special 
antagonist of Mars, and Jupiter of Saturn: ibid. p. 101 3-5 o Zevs avadver Ta 
imrd tod Kpovov Seopovpeva cai petaBarrXe Thy Kakiav avTod, OTe cveXnmaTiCeTaL 
avt@: 7 5é ’Adpoditn Aver THY Kaxiav tov “Apews, Ouid. amor. I 8 29 sq. 
‘stella tibi oppositi nocuit contraria Martis. | illa abiit, signo nunc Venus apta 
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suo,’ Pers. V 50 ‘ Saturnumque grauem nostro Jove frangimus una,’ Hor. carm. 
II 17 22-5 ‘te Jowis impio | tutela Saturno refulgens | eripuit uolucrisque 
fati | tardauit alas,’ where Porphyrion says ‘aiunt Saturni stellam infestam 
esse hominibus, Iouis autem e contrario saluberrimam, Saturno pericula 
adferri eaque tamen euinci si perfulget Iouis stella.’ But Jupiter, not Venus, 
is the saviour star xar’ é£oynv, the stronger and more active of the two: 
C.C.A.G. V ili pp. 100 sq. 0 Zevds av opd xaxorrowdy dorépa petaBdrre TH 
Kpaow avtov éri TO ayabov~ 4 5é’Adpoditn od Stivatar petaBarelv tiv Kakiav 
Tov KakoTroLOv woTrep O Levs, et wntrw épopa tov Aia. His pre-eminent goodwill 
and potency may be judged from what Firmicus says in math. II 13 6: 
‘unum tamen sciendum est, quod, licet beniuola sit Iouis stella, tamen contra 
impugnationem Martis et Saturni, si eam uiolenti radiatione constringant, 
resistere sola non possit ; essent enim immortales homines, st numquam in genituris 
hominum Iouis benignitas uinceretur. sed quia sic artifex deus hominem fecit, 
ut substantia eius transacto certo uitae spatio solueretur, necesse fuit ut 
detento Ioue, per quem uttae confertur hominibus salutare praesidium, in extin- 
guendo homine maliuolarum stellarum malitiosa uel perniciosa potestas cum 
augmento malitiae permaneret, ut maliuolis radiationibus inpugnata compago 
corporis solueretur’; and so Cicero calls him ‘hominum generi prosperus et 
salutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur Iouis’ de yr. p. VI 17, and Ausonius ‘ stella 
salutigeri Iouis’ 333 26 (Peip. p. 25). 

The malignant planets to some extent divide their provinces of evil: 
death by the sword and perils of warfare are naturally assigned to Mars, but 
some dangers to life and limb, including many maladies, are in the gift of 
Saturn. The peril incurred and escaped by Maecenas is not known and 
cannot be discovered from Horace; but Porphyrion says it was an illness, 
and his statement is generally and perhaps rightly accepted. Maecenas, as 
Pliny tells us in ». kh. VII 172, suffered all his life long from fever, and if on 
this occasion his fever was an ague, peyo7rvperos, it would fall within Saturn’s 
department. Help, if it came, would come, as Horace says it did, from one 
of the benignant planets: Firm. math. III 2 26 ‘in duodecimo loco Saturnus 
ab horoscopo constitutus . . . faciet . . . maximas aegritudines, sed et uale- 
tudines non modicas, praesertim si . . . nulla beniuola stella in geniturae 
cardinibus fuerit collocata. nam si sic posito Saturno beniuola stella in 
quocumque geniturae cardine fuerit inuenta, haec mala, quae diximus, ex 
parte aliqua mitigantur,’ IV 19 8 ‘facit (Saturnus) pleumonicos hydropicos 
podagricos caducos spasticos . . . quodsi eum beniuolae stellae habentem 
dominium sic, sicut diximus, positum bona radiatione conueniant, istas uale- 
tudines wel pracsidium det alicuius uel sollers medicina curabit.’ I have italicised 
these words with a purpose. For an astrologer the stars are supreme; 


1 Ovid knows too much astrology for his sign of her own’, that is in one or other of the 
editors, and this phrase is misinterpreted by two signs Taurus and Libra, which are the 
Heinsius and Némethy and not interpreted at all houses (ofkoc, domus, domicilia) of the planet 
by any other commentator whom I have read. Venus, 

It means ‘ Venus is now favourably situate in a 
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physicians and even gods are only their ministers. Maecenas may think that 
the doctors cured him, and Simonides may ascribe his rescue to the Heavenly 
Twins; but astrologers know that the true cause was higher and mightier 
than the sons of Aesculapius or of Leda. 

But it is time to be telling Messrs Ehwald and Owen exactly how the 
planet Jupiter was concerned in the rescue of Simonides; and I begin with 
Firm. math. IV 20 5-6: ‘si... in opportunis geniturae locis Iuppiter et 
Venus fuerint inuenti in horoscopo, . . . minaces periculorum impetus salutari 
beniuolarum stellarum praesidio subleuantur et homines ex inminentibus 
periculis liberantur. periculorum autem non una substantia est; aut enim 
ex... aegritudinibus. . . aut ex rwinis . . . periculorum discrimen adfertur.’ 
Falling houses are thus among the perils from which men are saved by benig- 
nant stars. And both in ancient and in medieval astrology the fall of houses 
is laid to the account of Saturn. Manetho VI 611 sq. 


/ , > \ > A / 
et O€ Te Kai Daivwy oronY axTtiva Barnow 


axOecw 7) Xdeco. Sopwv T opodyaty EO Wer. 
Chaucer Knightes Tale 1605-8 : 


Myn is the ruine of the hye halles, 

The falling of the toures and of the walles 
Up-on the mynour or the carpenter. 

I slow Sampsoun in shaking the piler. 


Jupiter, as Saturn’s especial foe, is the planet to mitigate the calamity: 
C.C.A.G. II p. 123 12-6 ornvixa o Kpovos auvodevn peta tod Aros, dnroit 
mavToiov of KoOoMNnMaTwMY KaTadAVGLV:... e& SE cupPaiver ev TO TOD 
K povov oix@ (Capricorn or Aquarius) todro yiveoOar, Tore Ett wAdXOV TA Tis 
Kakias av&er* ef O€ é€v T@® TOV Acos (Sagittarius or Pisces), ékatrov brdpyxet 
TO KaKOV @S TOUTOV UTEpyixw@vTOS. Sometimes Saturn is reinforced by Mars: 
Firm. math. VI 29 10 ‘ si Saturnus in horoscopo partiliter fuerit constitutus 
et Martem habeat in occasu, id est in diametro, partiliter constitutum,.. . 
ista coniunctio graue ac miserum mortis decernit exitium. aut enim ferarum 
morsu consumpti artus miseris lacerationibus dissipantur ... aut corpus 
cadentium culminum ruinis opprimitur.’ But Jupiter may yet be a match for 
the pair of them: ibid. VI t5 8-g ‘si uero in quadrupedibus signis fuerint 
constituti (Mars et Saturnus) uel unus eorum in signo quadripede inuentus 
alium diametra radiatione respexerit, ... graut vuinarum pondere oppressi 
(homines) et disstpati corporis laceratione confectt aut moriuntur aut uicina mortis 
coguntur subire discrimina. sed haec omnia infortunia tunc forti calamitatis 
cumulo conualescunt, cum hos sic positos nullis Iuppiter radiationibus miti- 
garit.’ That is, if Jupiter does not intervene, the threatened men moriuntur, 
like Scopas; if he intervenes, then, like Simonides, wtcina mortis coguntur subire 


discrimina, and no more. 
When a noun is distant from the word to which it is grammatically 
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related, and adjacent to a word possessing or governing a different case, its 
case is often altered by copyists who mistake its construction. Thus in Jb. 
375 sq., ‘ut quorum Aeacides misit uiolentus in altum | corpora cum senis 
altera sena rvogum,’ more than half the MSS have vogis because of cum senis; 
and in the same way Jouis, because of aegua, might here be changed to Jowt. 
The letters 7 and 7 are sometimes mistaken for one another in minuscules 
(even as early as the MSS of Lucr. VI 210, zubeant for rubeant), and the word 
Iow, which at Ib. 214 appears in the Vindobonensis as voim, might here by a 
slighter error become vout; while the transposition of syllables which converts 
the meaningless vo-wi into ui-vo is one which I have illustrated in my edition 
of Manil. I pp. lvii sq. and in the Journal of Philology XXX pp. 229 sq.: add 
here Stat. selu. I praef. 1. 28 Klotz ed. 2 bi-du-o du-bi-o, Seru. georg. I 149 
br-um-as um-br-as. But in the works of Ovid himself there is another verse in 
which I find, not a similar error, but the very same. 


trist. III 6 1-8. 


foedus amicitiae nec uis, carissime, nostrae 
nec, si forte uelis, dissimulare potes. 
donec enim licuit nec te mihi carior alter 
nec tibi me tota iunctior urbe fuit. 
isque erat usque adeo populo testatus, ut esset 5 
paene magis quam tu quamque ego notus, amor. 
quique est in caris animi tibi candor amicis 
cognita sunt ipsi, quem colis, ista uiro. 


The last couplet means ‘so generous a friend are you that you have not 
disguised our intimacy even from that man “‘ quem colis”’. But ‘ipsi uiro, 
quem colis’ designates nobody, for there were dozens of men whom Ovid’s 
friend ‘colebat.’ The relation between man and man described by the verb 
colere, with its synonyms diligere and obseruare, pervaded all society: ‘utque 
ego maiores, sic me coluere minores’ says Ovid in trist. IV 10 55, and again 
in amor. III 4 45, ‘et. cole, quos dederit (multos dabit) uxor, amicos.’ The 
phrase does not even imply of necessity that 7s quz colit is inferior to is qu 
colitur: Seru. Aen. I 16 ‘ueteres colerve dicebant etiam cum maior minorem 
diligeret,’ and such is its sense in Ter. ad. 925-7 ‘ ego uero iubeo et hac re et 
aliis omnibus | quam maxime unam facere nos hanc familiam, | colere adiuuare 
adiungere.’ But it is evident and admitted that the person here meant must 
be the emperor; and Heinsius accordingly says ‘ puto ips? . 
Augusto.’ 
‘ulrum.’ 


. . deo, hoc est 
For when a subject ‘colit Caesarem’, he ‘colit deum’ and not 
Let Ovid himself be witness: ex Pont. II 2 123-5 ‘ quoniam patria 
toto sumus orbe remoti | nec licet ante zpsos procubuisse deos, | quos colts, ad 
superos haec fer mandata sacerdos’, IV 8 22 sq. ‘quos colis, exora supplice 
uoce deos. | di tibi sunt Caesar iuuenis,’ 15 23 sq. ‘quod quoniam in dis est, 
tempta lenire precando | numina, perpetua quae pietate colis,’ And in the 
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only other verse of our poem where Augustus is signified he is called a god: 
23 ‘numinis...laesi’. But the change of deo to uivo, though not impossible, 
is unlikely ; and the same sense will be given by 


cognita sunt ipsi, quem colis, ista Toul. 


In the ¢vistia alone there are eight verses where oblique cases of [uppiter 
denote Augustus: I 1 81, 4 26, 5 78, III 1 38, 5 7, 11 62, IV 3 69, V 2 46: 
the nominative, for some reason or other, is not thus abused. 

It may spare editors of Ovid some little trouble if I suggest to them how 
they had better defend the MS reading. The defence is one which would 
sooner or later occur to them spontaneously, even if I now said nothing; but 
I can save them time by foretelling it, as my acquaintance with their habits 
of thought enables me to do. I advise them then to ignore my objection and 
to set about proving what is not indispute: that Augustus was a man and was 
so called by Ovid. I will even provide examples for them: tvist. V 2 50 
‘o uiy non ipso, quem regis, orbe minor’, ex Pont. I 2 8g ‘ira mri mitis’, 
120 ‘ aequandi superis pectora flecte wivt.’ This defence ought to satisfy quite 
a large number of their readers ; for there are millions of mankind who can no 
more detect iguoratio elencht than if they were editors of Ovid. 


A. E. HoOuUSMAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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NOTES ON THE NATVRALES QVAESTIONES 
OF SENECA. 


(Continued.) 


77, 3  (manubia) uastat in quae includit. 


E has incidit for includtt—another example, eagerly welcomed by Gercke, 
of free interpolation in this MS. Perhaps zncutitur. 


77,7 8qq. quid enim tam imperitum est quam credere fulmina e nubibus 
Iouem mittere, columnas, arbores, nonnumquam statuas suas petere, uti, 
impunitis sacrilegis percussoribus incendiariis, pecudes innoxias feriat, et ad 
suum consilium aduocare deos quasi in ipso parum consilii sit ? illa laeta esse 
et placata fulmina quae solus excutiat, perniciosa quibus mittendis maior turba 
numinum interszt? si a me quaeris quid sentiam, non existimo tam hebetes 
fuisse ut crederent Iouem iniquae uoluntatis aut certe antmt minus paratum. 


= 


C 
aduocare scripst: a loue the best MSS. (consilii sit, aduocari A). auo 


= (a(d)uocare) was misunderstood and changed to a Ioue ? 

I have further altered interfuit of the MSS. to wntersit—a necessary correc- 
tion (just above we have fuit for sit, 77, 5); and I have added animz before 
minus to complete the sense. 


78, 13-14 aduocent, considerent multorum sententias, nociturz temperent. 


nocituri scrvipsi : nociturum codd. (from a misunderstanding of temperent = 
sibt temperent). 

83, II sqq. reuertorad ea fulmina quae significant aliquid sed quod ad nos 
non pertineat: tamquam iterum eodem anno idem hominum futurum fulmen 
quod factum est. 

Gercke omits hominum, with 4; but I do not see that we are much better 
off even so. (h)ominum is perhaps a corruption of ominans—a thunderbolt a 
second time in one year portending (as about to happen) what has already 
taken place. 

93, II-I2_ crescit animus quotiens s7bz coepti magnitudinem ostendit... . 


sibi (=si’) addidi. What follows shows that this is the sense required. 


99, 14-16 per multiplices terrarum anfractus uerberatum amaritudinem 
ponit et prauitatem in tanta soli uarietate saporem exuit et in sinceram aquam 
transit. 

For saporem A E have saporis: saporum Skutsch and Gercke. Neither 
of these corrections can be right, since the order of words would compel us to 
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render ‘a badness of flavour which it has acquired in passing through so many 
different soils’—the opposite sense to that required. Fickert wishes to excise 
saporem. Far rather we should excise prauttatem. saporem is easily understood 
as=prauum saporem, especially with amaritudinem preceding. 


100, 6-7 quomodo ergo imber suggerere potest amnibus uires qui summam 
tantum humum tinguit ? 


tantum addid1. 


104, 4-5 deinde succisae arbores plus umoris desiderant. 


deinde <‘sucidae non> succisae Gercke. But it merely needs to alter 
succisae to succosae, in order to achieve this sense—which, however, is obviously 
a false one. In fact here, as so often, Gercke is so intent on juggling with the 
ductus litterarum, that he has omitted to attend to the argument. The true 
reading is perhaps accisae—trees that have been clipped require more moisture 
(non enim tantum id quo uiuant sed quo crescant trahunt, Seneca continues) : 
but, if cutting trees creates more water (the position Seneca is combating), then 


clipped trees would not be said to ‘ desiderate’ more moisture—they would 


have it, and we should not need to supply it to them artificially by watering 
them. 


105, 8-10 terram fortiorem marem uocant, saxa cautesque, feminae nomen 
assignant huic tractabili et cultae. 


Perhaps wocant, ut saxa etc. 


105, 17-18 satis et nimium illi uirium dedi cum dixi ‘elementum est’ 
nimium scripst: multum codd. 


110, 6sqq. sunt abrupti in infinitum hiatus, qui saepe illapsas urbes 
receperunt et ingentem ruinam in alto condiderunt—haec spiritu plena sunt, 
nihil enim usquam inane est—et stagna obsessa tenebris et locis amplis. 


Perhaps et stagnis obsessae tenebrae et lacis amplis. 


That Seneca employed Jacus as a second-declension noun may be seen 
from 129, 4, where all the MSS., save the utterly interpolated Z and L?, agree 
upon Jaci (which Gercke rightly retains), from 121, 21, where all the best MSS. 
have in lacus, Z etc. have lacu, which editors print, but where I have no doubt 
that the true reading is /acis ; from 177, 23, where for locisque or locis aquisque 
of MSS. read lacisque, and from 183, 10 lacusgue and lucosque codd. 


III, 15 sqq. quantum ad sollertiam luxuriae pereunt his accedit tantoque 
subtilius cottidie et elegantius aliquid excogitat furor usitata contemnens. 


pereunt e. q. s. has been endlessly emended, but by no one even plausibly. 
I fancy that only one letter of it is corrupt, and that we should change to per 
eum (i.e. per euum=per acuum). We shall then accept Fortunatus’ tanto for 
tantoque. 


115, 15-17 inde est quod res abiectae in eundem lacum lapideae subinde 
extrahuntur. 
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For eundem Gercke suggests eiusmodi absurdly, and Tyaneum ingeniously. 
I would prefer Euryminaeum; see Pliny, N.H. 31, 29. 


116,16sqq. in quosdam specus qui despexere moriuntur: tam uelox malum 
est ut‘transuolantes aues deiciat: talis est aer, talis locus ex quo letalis aqua 
distillat. 


That which is below can hardly be said deicere that which is above. For 
deiciat, therefore, read decutiat—the confusion is a common one, and decutere 
is often so used. In what follows I would suggest talis est aer qualis locus. 


II7. 13, Sqq. quaedam, ut uidetur post illum ex posterioribus, caelestes. 


Is not post illum a mere corruption of post titwm (i.e. post tertium librum) ? 
and is not this no more than a gloss upon ex posterioribus ? 

Gercke’s praestitum scarcely suits with ex posterioribus, though it would suit 
well enough with the ex superiortbus which ET have interpolated. 


IIQ, 9-II (aqua) protinus hausta duratur nec aliter quam gypsum sub 
umore constringitur et alligat uiscera. 


Can Seneca be believed to have said that water hardens as gypsum does in 
water ? For umore write pulmone. 


I2I, 9-Io sunt enim multi pumicosi et leues, ex quibus quae constant 
insulae in Lydia natant: Theophrastus est auctor. 


Should we not for the last four words write natare Theophrastus est auctor ? 


I2I, 22 itaque etiam si qua in illa saxa sunt inuenies exesa et fistulosa. 


For exesa the first hand of our best MS., 4, has aquosa (and so other 
MSS.). Are not both readings to be explained from an original cartosa ? 
(cauosa is perhaps nearer, and just possible : an adjective cauosus seems to be 
implied by the noun cauositas; cf. 155, I, and note thereon on p. 287). 


125, 7 sqq. circa Messenen et Mylas fimum quidem (quiddam F//) 
simile turbulent(a)e auis mare profert fervetque et aestuat (exaestuat /, alt) 
non sine colore foedo. 


Many corrections have been suggested, to little purpose. The corruption 
began, I think, with the failure to perceive that Seneca had here used fimus as 
a feminine noun. fimum I take to represent an original fimi. auis mare is a 
misreading of allisum mare. feruetque might stand, but the sentence would be 
much improved if we changed to quae feruet. The whole will then read: circa 
Messenen et Mylas fimi quiddam simile turbulentae allisum mare profert quae 
feruet et exaestuat non sine colore foedo. 

guiddam and exaestuat have the authority of 7. I have changed here, I 
fancy, far fewer letters than any editor, and have, at the same time, unless I 
am mistaken, produced a much clearer sense. 

A few lines below, for inobseruatum sed incertum est, I would write ut obser- 
uatum sic incertum est. 
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126, 4-5 crebri sine intermissione imbres et elisa aestate hiems pertinax. 
For elisa read <_ ex >clusa. 


126, I9-20 momento fit cinis, diu silua. 

The structure of the neighbouring clauses seems to demand diu fit silua, 
momento cints. 

127, 6-7 labant ac madent tecta. 


Anyone who observes the pains which Seneca takes to avoid opening his 
sentences with an iambic word will perhaps be disposed to consider labuntur 
(or laxantur) for labant. 


130, 15 sqq. faciet pluuia segetes malas, fructum grando decutiet, intu- 
mescent riuis flumina sed resident. 


Malim sed ut residant. 


I3I, 9-10 admoto malo comminus procurrit aestus ex imo recessu maris. 
imo ought surely to be imtimo; and malo, which I do not understand, I 
would alter to cumulo: cf. 132, 5-6 sed a media, ubi tlle cumulus est, defluit. 


133, 4 sqq._ illic solstitium, hic bruma conficitur: magnae potentiae signa, 
quando in ipsa mutatione anni momenta sunt. 

Seneca is expressing the views of Berosus, which, until this clause, have 
been thrown naturally into ovatio obliqua. There is nothing to justify the 
sudden shifting to the recta. I suspect that Seneca wrote illic solstitium, hic 
brumam confici: igitur magnae potentiae signa, quando in ipsa mutatione annt 
momenta sint. 


134, 8 sqq. tunc exsilient sub montibus flumina ipsosque impetu 
quatient : inde aura tacta manabunt. 

‘tacta: fort. tacti sc. montes, 21st omnia subaudire mavis’ Gercke. Read- 
ing the text I had taken auva to be a mere misprint for avua: but it seems I 
must take the credit of having made here an emendation. 

135, 25-26 aliqua causa penetrare altius cogit. 

Has terras (tras) been lost after penetrare ? 

137, 14-15 nec est mirum paucis istud contingere imperio si nobis ipsi 
molesti sumus, si modo amore nostri, modo taedio, laboramus. 

imperio st nobis has been variously emended. imperium sut: nobis seems as 
simple a correction as any other. 

138, 8-10 par illis etiam si bene caueris non eris: sed mihi crede, pro- 
ditioni si patueris ipse te trades. 

patueris scrips? : capieris codd: ‘if you expose yourself to their flatteries 
you will be voluntarily delivering yourself into their hands.’ 


138, 16 sqq. sic ergo formare ut scias non posse te consequi ut sis 
impenetrabilis: cum omnia caueris per ornamenta fiet. 
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The last three words are meaningless. Perhaps per rimam menda fit: 
‘some small gap in your defences will betray you into error.’ 


140, 10 sqq. frugalitatem laudare coepisti quae sic a nobis resiluit ut illos 
nec habere nec damnare uideatur. 

Pudet coniecturas enumerare. Do nobis and illos stand for Nouiis and 
Tillios, for whom see Horace, Sat. i.6? We should then further have to alter 
habere. ambire? The sense will then be ‘his frugalitas is a thing wholly 
different from the behaviour of a Novius: and yet at the same time it does not 
pursue the opposite extreme seen in a Tillius (though he would not ostenta- 
tiously condemn your Tillius).’ 


145, II sqq. proinde aut sterilis annus aut fertilis est prout ille magnus 
influxit aut parcior—‘ nemo aratorum respicit caelum.’ quare non cum poeta 
meo iocor et illi Ouidium suum impingo, qui ait ‘nec Pluuio supplicat 
herba Ioui ?’ 

E has aspictt for resp. which Gercke would read, adding im ‘uersus 
causa.’ He apparently thinks also that the poet whom Seneca quotes (clearly 
Lucilius Iunior) wrote non nemo (the non being omitted by Seneca ‘ propter 
iocum!’), Whether this insertion also is suggested ‘uersus causa’ I do not 
know. But I would suggest that Seneca did not write non, for the reason that 
it would yield nonsense. After respicit I take it that some such word as altum 
has disappeared. Lucilius’ line ran something like this: 

nemo <.1bi> aratorum < pro frugibus > aspicit <caltum> 
caelum. 

Seneca per tocum tacks on to caelum a citation from Tibullus and gives us 
a pentameter : caelum, nec pluuio supplicat herba Ioui. 

That Seneca’s memory misled him into writing Ou:dium for Tibullum 
(Tib. i. 7, 26) is, of course, quite possible (as elsewhere he cites Lucan as 
Virgil). But the sentence would be more effective if, removing this inaccuracy, 
we altered to et allt suum impingo. 


145, 17-146, 3 nunc uero magnas solitudines peruagatus et in paludes 
diffusus gentibus sparsus circa Philas primum ex uago et errante colligitur. 


Once again conjectures are many and violent and unconvincing. A very 
small change would be to write diffisas for diffusus. diffisas gentibus ‘ not safe 
for human habitation.’ I cannot find authority for the passive participle of 
diffido so used, but it does not seem to me impossible in a writer so bold as 
Seneca often is. 

148, Ig sqq. itaque quicquid non adiuuit sterile ac squalidum iacet: si 
creuit super debitum nocuit. mira itaque natura fluminis quod, cum ceteri 
amnes abluant terras et euiscerent, Nilus, tanto ceteris maior, adeo nihil exedit 
nec abradit ut contra adiciat uires nimiumque in eo sit quod solum temperat. 


For adiuuit Gercke reads, with Leo and Skutsch, adiwt. adluit seems 
more probable. Gercke, Leo, and Skutsch all wish to emend nimiumque in eo 
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sit (minimumque FHZ). But the text is quite sound and the meaning, more- 
over, entirely obvious. The Nile not only does not abrade the soil it washes, 
but it has a superabundance (tmium) in itself with which it enriches the land : 
the superabundance is, as Seneca goes on to say, the limus with which the 


stream ‘harenas saturat ac iungit.’ 


152, 7 sqq.- Phasis quoque perinde (proinde, perendie, per idem vv. Jl.) 
tempus et Borysthenes crescerent ut niues flumina possent contra aetatem 
magna producere. 

The corruption here seems to lie in the word tempus (E has interpolated 
tempore). Perhaps (et) Tanais. The variants offered for perinde seem all to be 
dne to bad interpolation (e.g. per idem L*Z). ut (in ut niues, etc.) Gercke 
explains as=wel si. No; ut goes with perinde—‘exactly so far as it is true 
ee 


153, 2. sqq. ita reuerberatus in se recurrit nec crescit sed exitu prohibitus 
resistit et quacunque mox potuit inconcestus erumpit. 


So the best MSS.—the variants are not worth considering. For :nconces- 
tus Diels has suggested in concessa. As a slight improvement on this I would 
offer i concessa aestus—which accounts for the last syllable of cnconcestus. 
quacunque strix patuit vi congestus, Gercke! 


154, 8-g age quod testimonium eius testium turba coarguitur. 

All editors give adde for age, without either troubling to say where it 
comes from or to remark that elsewhere Seneca always has adice (never adde) 
guod, which we should, therefore, write here—it is, indeed, nearer to the MSS. 
(adice was accidentally written ace). For adice quod cf. 58,18; 64,11; 66,14; 
100, 16; 135, 26. 


154, 12 memo narrat minut uim Nili aut mare saporis alterius. 
minui uim scripsi: nuntium codd. (initium L?7Z, Haupt, inappositely). 
155, 1 (ait) ideo et specus cauosos esse et tepidiorem puteis aquam. 


For cauosos, L?TZ have calidos—so obviously an interpolation that Gercke 
places it in the text. Read cartosos, used of things wet upon the surface and 
dry below (see the lexicons s.v.). 


155, 7s8qq. (ait) deinde calorem hieme sub terris esse maiorem, aquare- 
specus (at quare specus L7Z) et putei tepent quia aera frigentem extrinsecus 
non recipiunt, ita non calorem habent sed frigus excludunt. 


For aquarespecus, etc., read: At aqua carent specus, et putei tepent, 
Oi « +s 

155, 14sqq. sol umorem ad se rapit: hunc exsiccata tellus ex mari 
ducit cum ex ceteris aquis. fierl autem non potest ut (a)uia (wel alia) sicca 
(wel suta) sit (wel sic) tellus, alia abundet: sunt enim perforata omnia et 


inuicem peruia, et sicca ab umidis sumunt. aliquando nisi aliquid terra 
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acciperet, exaruisset. Ergo undique sol trahit sed ex his quae premunt 
maxime. 


In the last sentence but one, when I first saw the word aliquando I 
supposed it to be a misprint for eliquando, ‘by a process of filtering’: but here 
again I seem to have made an emendation when I thought I was correcting a 
printer’s blunder.* 

In the first sentence cetevis should be, I think, aethereis ; and for mari ductt 
cum ex I would write mari ducit, mari datum ex. The second sentence should 
perhaps run something like this: fiert autem non potest ut alia sicca sint telluris, 
alia abundent. 


In the last sentence premunt is ‘corrected’ by Z to premit. A truer 
correction would, I believe, be praeminent. 


160, Ig-20 Poseidonius tibi auctoritatem promittit tam in illo quod 
praeterit quam in hoc quod secuturum est. 


praeterit “7, and Gercke: praeteriit most codd. Gercke compares 3, 17 
circumit 7, circuit most codd. But his reference to Lachmann’s note on 
Lucr. 3, 1,042 is not in point, since (a) Lachmann is speaking only of the 
poets; (6) what Lachmann says has been long since shown to conflict with the 
facts. We should read circuit at 3, 17; and here, I fancy, neither praeterit nor 
praeterut but praewt. Could praetervit mean anywhere what editors wish it to 
mean here—‘ has preceded’? would it not necessarily mean, at any rate in this 
context ‘ (which Poseidonius) has omitted ’? 


169, 22 remediis se incitat uitium. 


se addidi—a simpler remedy than any other of a grammar which causes 
no uneasiness to Gercke. 


170, 1-3 deinde numquam intermissa intemperantia quicquid animi 
decoxerat efferauit. 


Gercke makes nonsense of the whole passage by printing the conjecture of 
E. Pernice, animi decorum erat. Seneca is concerned here not with the soul of 
man but with his stomach. I feel sure that the true correction is alui decox- 
evat. For this use of aluus (the contents of the stomach) see the lexicons. 


170, 5-7 stomachus ille solutus et aestu suo languidus quaerit aliquid 
quo erigatur. 


Anyone who reads the passage with attention will perceive quickly that 
evigatur is quite inappropriate. It would only be appropriate if Seneca were 
speaking here, as he most obviously is not, of foods intended to tempt the 
appetite. The word required is stringatur. (a)stricta and soluta aluus are 
constantly opposed to one another ; and it is with this opposition that Seneca 
is concerned at the moment. 


1 Seneca uses eliguare at 125, 1. At Petronius 70 aliquantum and liquatum are confused. 
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175, 2-4 bene nobiscum agitur cum quod semper concoquit: alioquin 
immundius aliquid timeremus. 


A word, or words, seems to have been lost in the first clause: read, 
perhaps, cum quod mutat semper, concoqutt. 


178, 4-6 ob hoc diutius corpuscula emanare solita et efflari terra ex se 
atque humorem mittit. 
Read terra exsiccat (quae umorem remittunt), excising the last three words. 


179, 13-14 sol mutato cursu in nostram rectior tendit et alteram partem 
aeris attrahit alteram vero impellit. 

in austrum retro tendit Madvig. I would suggest im nos rectior tendtt 
(nos was glossed by tvam=terram, and the gloss has crept into the text, yield- 
ing nostram). 

181, 11-12 calor quem modo sol facit modo ipsa arietatio magnorum 
inter se corporum attritus (et attritus some codd.). 

Read inaequorum for magnorum: cf. 180, II inaequalitas ac dissimilitudo 
corporum. attritus is probably to be excised as a gloss on artetatio. 

183, 4-6 nam ne haec quidem supra terras quae uidentur quia uidentur 
sunt, sed quia sunt uidentur. 

quae uidentur addidi ; cf. 19, 22, quomodo uideamus quodcunque uidemus. 

183, 13 sqq. et ex illis ergo subterraneis nubibus sciemus nutriri inter 
obscura flatus, cum tantum uirium fecerint, quanto aut terrae obstantiam 
auferant aut aliquod apertum ad hos efflatus iter occupent et per hanc cauer- 
nam in nostras sedes efferantur. 

The simplest remedy for the disorder of this sentence will, I think, be to 
write flatus, qui cwm in the first part of it, and in the last part occupent, per hanc 
(excising et). 

184, 23-24 a tergo lucem relinquere quae tanta spes fuit ? 

tanta has come froin quae tanta necessitas following. Write tani. 


185, 25-186, 1 ‘una Eurusque notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus.’ 

et qui locum wna non habuit Aquilo. 

una scripst: illa H, with JKLMO: after lla the other MSS. have interpo- 
lated either vixa or pugna. 

187, 24-25 finiens circulus quinque illos orbes quos modo dixi fieri et 
efficit decem partes. 

For fier read ferit. 

191, 26 sqqg. dedit uentos ut commoda cuiusque regionis fierent com- 
munia, non ut legiones equitemque gestarent nec ut pernicio satagentium arma 
transveherent. 


pernicio satagentium scvipst: perniciosa gentium codd. 
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201, 10-11 plurimum ad inveniendum contulit qui guid sperauit posse 
reperiri. 
quid addidi. 
201,14 multum acti erit. 


A whole family of MSS. offer actum: just as at Juv. x. 155 acti, ingutt, 
nihil est our best MS. has actum, falsely—where see Housman’s excellent note, 
and to the examples cited by him (he does not include this place) add 
Petronius 76, tamquam nihil factt. 


208, 6-7 Archelaus antiquitatis diligens ait ita. 


antiquitatts has been generally suspected. The best suggested correction 
is perhaps that of Schultess, auctor ueritatis. But it may be that some words 
have dropped out, e.g. Archelaus, auctor, ut est captus> antiquttatis, diligens. 


209, 24-210, 3. qui cum in inferiora peruenit et eo se quantum poterat 
ingessit, quo densior hoc ualidior est. huic alius superuenit, cui necessario 
congregatus ille iam et in angustum pressus loco cedit, idem e contrario 
euenit. 


At the beginning of the second sentence hwic is, I think, a corruption of 
Inuié=inuicem (an almost identical confusion has occurred, unless I am mis- 
taken, also at 257, 21, where see my note). Read, therefore, here: Inuicem 
alterius <Cuis > superuenit (alterius=altius ; and uts was lost by haplography). 
Gercke’s suggestions here seem devoid of any probability. 


213, 2 sqq._ tunc ille exitu simul redituque praecluso uolutatur, et quia in 
rectum non potest tendere—quod illi naturale est—in sublime se intendit. 


Gercke is clearly right in regarding rectum as corrupt. On the other 
hand, his zzcertum can hardly bear the sense which he wishes to give to it, and 
the true correction seems indicated by 88, 20 (to which he refers), spirvitus 
autem obliquus est flexuosusque. Read here, therefore, in flexum—a phrase which 
recurs at 242, 3. 


231, 23-24 maiora me pericula expectant: fulminibus et terris et magnis 
naturae partibus petimur. 


Perhaps paratibus for partibus. Less near to the ductus litterarum would be 
lwatibus, which was suggested to me by 197, 12, fulmina et motus terrarum 
hiatusque formidat. 


232, 27-233, 2 nihil dubitaueris: redderis: non de re sed de tempore est 
quaestio : facis quod quandoque faciendum est. 


For vedderis inferior MSS. offer variants veddideris and rem vreddideris. 
Perhaps deberis. 


236, II-I2 nemo non scire quid sit cupit et oblitus wsztatiorum de aduen- 
ticio quaerit ignarus. 


usitatiorum temptaut: aliorum codd. 
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240, 3 sqq. Aristoteles ait non trabem illam sed cometen fuisse, ceterum 
ob nimium ardorem non apparuisse sparsum ignem, sed procedente tempore, 
cum iam minus flagraret, redditam swetam cometis faciem. 


suetam cometis scripst : suam cometis codd. suam cometae Fortunatus, edd. 


242, 24-241, 3 potest enim spiritus per angusta elisus accendere supra se 
positum aera plenum alimentis idoneis igni, deinde propellere, exzm niti donec 
ex aliqua causa refluat rursus ac remittatur, deinde iterum proximo die ac 
sequentibus consurgere et eundem locum inflammare. 


exin niti donec scrifst: ex nitido ne codd. ea niti donec zam Madutig: for 
nitt cf. 242, 1 nititur, 254, IQ nisus. 


249, 4-6 fieri enim non potest ut tanta uis ponderis quantam animo ille 
substituit pendeat et leuibus innixa sit. 


animo addidi. I know of no example of substituo ‘ suppose’ without the 
addition of some such word as animo. 


250, 22 sqq. Ephorus uero non est religiosissimae fidei: saepe decipitur, 
saepe decipit: sicut huzws cometae, qui omnium mortalium oculis custoditus 
est quia ingentis rei traxit euentum, cum Helicen et Burin ortu suo merserit, 
ait filum discessisse in duas stellas. 

I have written huius cometae and later filum for the hoc (hunc or hic some 
MSS.) comete() (cometes L?Z) . . . zllum of the MSS. 


253, 12 iam ipsa fulmina, etiamsi uelocitate mira simul et praestringunt 
aciem et relinquunt, ignescunt aeris attritu et impetu inter se maiore collisi. 

ignescunt scripsi: ignes sunt codd. attritu is cited from a single MS. 
The rest have trvitz. Possibly tritu may be right. 


253, 24-25 quid ergo non aliquando lacuna secedentis retro aeris patuit 
et uastum in concauo lumen ? 

non is usually corrected from the interpolated MSS. to num—with an 
interrogation after evgo. It is, I think, more likely that guzd is a mistake for 
quare. The combination guare ergo non recurs at 254, 16; 257, 13; 258, 5 
(the error arose from a confusion of contraction-signs for quare, quid). 


254, II-12 ipsa stella sole perfunditur et ideo aspici non potest, cometae 
autem radios solis effugiunt. 

Gronovius rightly altered cometae to comae. Perhaps comae tantum, for 
comae autem, as accounting more fully for the corruption. 


255, 19-20 quaecumque aer creat breuia sunt: nascuntur enim in re 
fugaci et mutabili. 

The in should be excised—it came from a dittography. 264, 17 regio 
idonea in qua creentur is different. 
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257, 19-21 uide ne hoc magis deceat magnitudinem mundi, ut in multa 
itinera diuisus 7muicem eat nec unam deterat semintam, ceteris partibus torpeat. 


inuicem (= Inuic) eat scripsi: hinc et codd. See on 210, I. 


258, 12 sqq. alius illum dicet spiritum esse, alius concentum quendam, 
alius uim diuinam et dei partem, alius teuissimam materiem, alius incorporalem 
potentiam. 


I have written materiem=maié for the animae=ate of the best MSS.: a 
good many have aerem. 


259, 14-17 non licet stare caelestibus nec auerti, prodeunt omnia, ut 
semel iussa sunt uadunt. 


After omnia Gercke inserts et. Rather omnia, omnia ut. 


261, I sqq. quid est ergo quare in Leone sol semper ardeat et terras 
aestibus torreat, in Aquario hiemem astringat, flumina gelu claudat. 


hiemem looks rather like a blunder for humum. 

263, 9 sqq. utrumque falsum est. de priore dicam prius: quia quae 
tardius feruntur grauia sunt. 

Read dicam prius: ‘ grauia quae tardius feruntur’—omitting grauia sunt, 


which came in after gvauia (guia) had passed into guia. (At 32, 3, somewhat 
similarly, I suspect quia to be a corruption of grandia.) 


264, 9-II quanto hoc magis facere debemus cum de sideribus, de stellis, 
de meteoron natura disputamus. 


meteoron scripst : deorum codd., absurdly ; cometarum Gercke. 


265, 12-15 quam multa animalia hoc primum cognouimus saeculo, quam 
multa negotia ne hoc quidem. 


For animalia read naturalia (aialia=nalia); and below quam multa, nec 
otiosa, ne. . . (ottosa i.q. superuacua). 
266, 20 infame armaturae genus. 
infame armatur egenus codd. The clever correction which Gercke offers 
as his own was anticipated, it is perhaps worth noting, by Housman in his 
edition of Juvenal, p. 50 (1905: Gercke’s text appeared in 1907). 
H. W. GARROD. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TEXT OF FRONTO. 


THERE are few ancient texts in a condition so mutilated and unsatisfac- 
tory as that of Fronto. Not only was the Codex containing his letters used 
subsequently for recording the Latin translation of the Acts of the first 
Council of Chalcedon, and even in one case (Cod. Vat. 227) for two writings 
one over the other, but there are also indications that there was an earlier 
writing under the Fronto text, of which Studemund found traces in Cod. A mbr. 
p. 107 and Hauler on p. 251 of the same. The latter detected the name 
Hadrian, and supposed that a work of that Emperor might have been trans- 
scribed there. However, the Ambrosian MS. has recently been thoroughly 
cleaned and laboriously examined by Dr. Hauler, whose authoritative edition 
of Fronto has long been expected. Meanwhile Naber’s edition, faulty as it is, 
holds the field, and the references in the following notes will be to it. The 
numerals indicate page and line. 


P. 17, 2: De funere [quoque ad|]damus. Sciat familia quemadmodum 
lugeat: aliter plangit seruus manumissus, aliter cliens laudat uocatus, aliter 
amicus legat<co> honoratus. 

Instead of quogue addamus, which is apparently Naber’s improvement of 
Mai’s mandamus, the Codex, according to Studemund, has aliquid dicamus, 
which makes excellent sense. This cannot be said of laudat uocatus, Mai’s 
guess for the MS. laudaucatus, with an a written over the second u. Vahlen’s 
adoptatus is too far from the MS. and Klussmann’s /audicenus, from its associa- 
tions, is out of place here. The allusion is to three classes of persons holding 
different positions under the will of a deceased person. I would therefore 
suggest laude auctus. There will then be the slave who is given his freedom, 
the client who is remembered with praise, and the friend who is left a legacy. 
If this be rejected, Robinson Ellis’s laudatum uocatus is the better reading. 


P. 25, 10: Qua die primum beneficio maximi principis ederem spectacu- 
lum gratissimum populo maximeque populare, tempestiuom duxisse gratias 





agere ut idem dies , 

Though Fronto seems to use dies (in the sense of day) feminine (Nab. 
p. 90, 10) as well as masculine (ibid. p. 92, 23), yet he could hardly do both in 
the same sentence. So we must read guo die. The above words are the 
actual words (principium ipsum) of Fronto’s edict of thanks to Pius, but thrown 
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into indirect speech, as ederem shows. Otherwise I should have proposed 
duxt me; but in any case duxisse requires <me>. 


P. 43, 11: Vale, Domine, et uiue, ut ego sim beatus. 

Viue seems odd, and Klussmann suggests iwua, but uige would be much 
better; compare p. 5, 17, wigeo, ualeo. Perhaps the same word might be 
substituted for wide, p. 3, 6, where for et wide Klussmann suggests optime and 
Schwerczina egregie. 


P. 44, 7: Read ‘sed ut nunc< bene> suades, ita <suade si tal>e 
umquam. 


P. 45, 23: For te tutum—tutatur read te autem—tutatur. In spite of paratis 
—parabat (p. 45, 23) the tautology seems very unlikely. 


P. 49, 2: Plurimum tibi in oratione facienda . 
cotidie . . . ex Iugurtha. 

In the lacunae Eussner supplied <proderit unum dic>tum and excerpere. 
But we find elsewhere (p. 54, 10) plerumque ad orationem faciendam uersus— 
adiuuat. So we can restore our passage thus: ‘ facienda <adiuuerit uersus>; 
tum certe quidem cotidie aliquam sententiam excerpere > ex Iugurtha.’ 


. . tum certe quidem 


P. 51, II: ego potius te caruero—potius quam. 
The double potius seems hardly tolerable. Read prosus for the first. 


P. 72, 2: Read ‘Sed uterer contra morem nostrum <aliena manu>; 
not as Ehrenthal, precaria. 


P. 74, 10: Nec ego dum tu theatris, necdum conuiulis abstinebam. 

The dum of necdum is added by the second hand. Both Naber and Brak- 
man take tu to be ?t# (i.e. tum). I would read, ‘ Nec eguidem tum theatris, 
nedum conuiulis abstinebam. But if abstinebam be taken in the active sense, 
as in Cicero and the Comic writers, then perhaps ‘nec ego tum <te> 
theatris. 


P. 74, 24: Cum interim numquam tua imago tam dissimilis ad oculos 
meos in itinere accidit ut non ex ore meo excusserit rictum osculi et somnium. 

What sense can be extracted from et somnium? Either something has 
dropped out after somnium, which gave the words some such meaning as 
‘throws me into a reverie about you,’ or we must alter somnium. Possibly 
sauwum, if not too much of a tautology, would do. I have also thought that 
et somnium may hide some adjective in agreement with rictum, e.g. sollemnem. 


P. 78, 12: With the help of the marginal gloss read: ‘ Differunt affluunt, 
gestiunt <_fastidiunt >, ego uero etiam fastidio. 


P. 83, 1: The Codex has laetasg<cue>. Naber omits the que. Read 


‘laetas, <eas>que.’ 


P. 85, 5: Read ‘Quae pro me precatus es, scio te < ex animo > 
precatum.’ 
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P. 85, 16: By referring to Fronto’s reply (p. 86, 4), ‘ Filiae meae iussu tuo 
osculum tuli,’ we can supply the lacuna at the end of this letter as follows: 


‘Gratiae salutem dic <et fer osculum parvolae tuae Gratiae>.’ 


P. 98, 6: In quo multa simul laudanda sunt. 
The sense requires ‘ in gua’ (sc. oratione). 


P. 104, 13: Domine magister. 

Surely it is impossible that Fronto’s Dominus should call him dominus, 
in spite of the common use of this term as a title of respect (p. 188, 11; 
p. 192, 9). Read therefore optime. 


P. 108, 7: For et porro Klussmann suggests ecce porro, en being un- 
Frontonian. Would not quot be better ? 


P. 116, 19: Read ‘ Quod ueniendi ad te adeo <_rara est facultas>.’ 


P. 126, 6: For Cirtam obsesst Hauler extracts from the Codex Cirtas 
as<ctu o>bsessi. If the s of as<ctu> is not certain, I would suggest arte= 
arcte. 


P. 142, 14: To the mutilated fragments ‘Cum... magn... arte 
taceat .. . inquit, ne te rei illis ui... uter contemnant, taken from the 
margin, Brakman adds two important words thus: cumu... appelles Alex- 
ander Magnus. . . . With this clue we can refer to Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXV. 36, 
§ 12, and boldly emend as follows: ‘Cum, u<ct ferunt>, Apelles Alexandro 
Magno <‘suadebat ut sua de> arte taceat, <_Cave>, inquit, ne te peritiores 
ue<l puert gui colores ter >unt contemnant. 


P. 147, 7: Read ‘ Sed potius Platonis <eloquentia uti malis>. 


P. 163, 18: Fill up the lacunae here thus: ‘ Quanta <sit ad> me tua 
<beniuolentia, iampridem > hercule <‘satis scio, sed hoc 1am admiror, noua et 
digna ingenio tuo, orator > optime,—inuenire te posse. 


P. 165, 16: For destnere I should prefer deserere, as four lines lower down. 


P. 166, 7: Ipsum se. The duplicated pronoun seems uncalled for, and 
Klussmann would write sc. (=sctlicet)! Ebert gives scan >e. Why not re? 


P. 173, 1: Iste mos progressus est ut etiam eos qui... disceptarent, 
non tamen improba res uideretur iudicibus ipsis aut iis, qui consilio adessent, 
commendare. 

This being ungrammatical, Schopen emends simply enough by giving mec 
for non and commendarent for commendare. But comparing line 6 below we see 
that there adhibere is in apposition to another mos, and, if the same construc- 
tion is followed here, we must either alter ut to ita and insert <.si> before 
non tamen, or add some such words as < fas esset > after adessent. 


P. 193, 15: Before cenis the preposition 12 seems to have dropped out 
to correspond to 7 curia, in spectaculis. 
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P. 194, 3, 4: For functus, which ruins the rhythm of the sentence unless 
fuerit be added, should not fecerit be read, as in line 6? Plenius can hardly be 
right, as Fronto himself ridicules its use (P. 196, 8), and flenior has already 
been ejected from p. 92, 10. Read therefore planius. 


P. 197, 11: Nec non quis uindemiam maturam ac distillantem propellit ? 
Nec non quis prorogat ? 

Mai omits the first nec non, which Naber gives presumably as in the Codex. 
The second nec non appears in the MS. as .ntsa. Perhaps then aut sane. 


P. 199, 7: Iis uero qui parum probe quid a te impetratum uelint <es>se 
denego. 
Klussmann objects to esse and suggests ipse. Ndvak reads sedulo nego. 


Would not <pos>se do? 


P. 211, 7: Plerique legentium forsan rem de titulo contemnant, nihil 
serium potuisse fieri de fumo. 

Something seems wanting to introduce the Oratio Obliqua, and Mahly 
wished to insert autwmantes, and Novak existimantes, before contemnant. It is 
easier to add enim between nihil and serium. 





P. 215, 18: <(Mallet> de Fauorini nostri pigmentis fuci quisnam appin- 
gere< mus >? Licet. 

Brakman sees in the Codex before de Fauorini...mn..., and reads 
uetat num ... appingere nos? But the involved order of words seems un- 
accountable. I would suggest ‘< Vide>>n <(ut> de Fauorini pigmentis fuci 
quiddam appingere <_nos > liceat.’ 


P. 218, 10: Piscibus in caudis est . . ., auibus in pinnis. 
The gap of six letters may be filled with wirtus, or possibly robur. Four 
lines lower add <puniendas> after hostium. 


P. 219, 1-16: With the help of du Rieu and Brakman’s new readings 
of the Codex, and utilizing Heindorf’s suggestions and some of Mai’s additions, 
I would read the whole of this mutilated passage as follows: 

‘Nihil in aetate agunda duri aut acerbi expertus esse dicitur, quin sub 
manus <_cum> cuncta <credegisset > prosus <_haberetur ommuum regum> 
beatissimus. <(Cui, wt fertur,> rex Amasis Aegyptius sapiens fortuna de 
ntmia consultus scriptis familiaribus litteris suasit ut semet (so Mai, but Brak- 
man says Codex has semper) ipsum uoluntario aliquo damno sc<i>ens mul- 
taret, eoque dolore < dis imuidis se conciliaret >... <Ille autem aureo> 
habebat <in> anulo manupretio <summo> facie eximia lapidem smarag- 
dum [summo], <quem ante alia omnia sibi pertinentia aestimabat>. Eum 
Polycrates anulum naue longa in altum prouectus sponte in mare abiecit, 
unde numquam < posthac> emergeret. Tum—quod sciens sponteque <fecit> 
—abiectum < lapidem> dolebat. <(Sed mox grandem pis>ca<ctor piscem 
retubus > saepe <Ctactis unum> nactus, indignum duxit ad uenales deferre, 
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P. 85,16: By referring to Fronto’s reply (p. 86, 4), ‘ Filiae meae iussu tuo 
osculum tuli,’ we can supply the lacuna at the end of this letter as follows: 
‘Gratiae salutem dic <et fer osculum parvolae tuae Gratiae>.’ 


P. 98, 6: In quo multa simul laudanda sunt. 
The sense requires ‘ in gua’ (sc. oratione). 


P. 104, 13: Domine magister. 
Surely it is impossible that Fronto’s Dominus should call him domuinus, 


in spite of the common use of this term as a title of respect (p. 188, 11; 
p- 192, 9). Read therefore optime. 


P. 108, 7: For et porro Klussmann suggests ecce porro, en being un- 
Frontonian. Would not quot be better ? 


P. 116, 19: Read ‘ Quod ueniendi ad te adeo <_rara est facultas>.’ 


P. 126, 6: For Cirtam obsessi Hauler extracts from the Codex Cuirtas 
as<ctu o>bsessi. If the s of as<céu> is not certain, 1 would suggest arte= 


arcte. 


P. 142, 14: To the mutilated fragments ‘Cum... magn... arte 
taceat . . . inquit, ne te rei illis ui... uter contemnant, taken from the 
margin, Brakman adds two important words thus: cumwu ... appelles Alex- 
ander Magnus. . . . With this clue we can refer to Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXV. 36, 
§ 12, and boldly emend as follows: ‘Cum, u<ct ferunt>, Apelles Alexandro 
Magno <suadebat ut sua de> arte taceat, <(Cave>, inquit, ne te peritiores 
ue<_l pueri qui colores ter >unt contemnant. 


P. 147, 7: Read ‘ Sed potius Platonis <eloguentia utt malis >. 


P. 163, 18: Fill up the lacunae here thus: ‘ Quanta <stt ad> me tua 
<beniuolentia, iampridem> hercule <satis scio, sed hoc 1am admiror, noua et 
digna ingento tuo, orator > optime,—inuenire te posse. 


P. 165, 16: For destnere I should prefer deserere, as four lines lower down. 


P. 166, 7: Ipsum se. The duplicated pronoun seems uncalled for, and 
Klussmann would write sc. (=sctlicet)! Ebert gives scan >e. Why not re? 


P. 173, 1: Iste mos progressus est ut etiam eos qui... disceptarent, 
non tamen improba res uideretur iudicibus ipsis aut iis, qui consilio adessent, 
commendare. 

This being ungrammatical, Schopen emends simply enough by giving mec 
for non and commendarent for commendare. But comparing line 6 below we see 
that there adhibere is in apposition to another mos, and, if the same construc- 
tion is followed here, we must either alter wt to ita and insert <(si> before 
non tamen, or add some such words as <fas esset > after adessent. 


P. 193, 15: Before cenis the preposition im seems to have dropped out 
to correspond to im curtia, in spectacults. 
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P. 194, 3, 4: For functus, which ruins the rhythm of the sentence unless 
fuerit be added, should not fecerit be read, as in line 6? Plenius can hardly be 
right, as Fronto himself ridicules its use (P. 196, 8), and flentor has already 
been ejected from p. 92, 10. Read therefore planius. 


P. 197, 11: Nec non quis uindemiam maturam ac distillantem propellit ? 
Nec non quis prorogat ? 

Mai omits the first nec non, which Naber gives presumably as in the Codex. 
The second nec non appears in the MS. as .ntsa. Perhaps then aut sane. 





P. 199, 7: lis uero qui parum probe quid a te impetratum uelint <es>se 
denego. 

Klussmann objects to esse and suggests ipse. Novak reads sedulo nego. 
Would not <pos>se do? 


P. 211, 7: Plerique legentium forsan rem de titulo contemnant, nihil 
serium potuisse fieri de fumo. 

Something seems wanting to introduce the Oratio Obliqua, and Mahly 
wished to insert autwmantes, and Névak existimantes, before contemnant. It is 
easier to add enim between nihil and serium. 


P. 215, 18: < Mallet> de Fauorini nostri pigmentis fuci quisnam appin- 
gere<._ mus >? Licet. 

Brakman sees in the Codex before de Fauorint...n..., and reads 
uetat num... appingere nos? But the involved order of words seems un- 
accountable. I would suggest ‘< Vide>>n <ut> de Fauorini pigmentis fuci 
quiddam appingere <_nos > liceat.’ 


P. 218, 10: Piscibus in caudis est . . ., auibus in pinnis. 
The gap of six letters may be filled with wirtus, or possibly vobur. Four 
lines lower add <_puniendas> after hostium. 


P. 219, 1-16: With the help of du Rieu and Brakman’s new readings 
of the Codex, and utilizing Heindorf’s suggestions and some of Mai’s additions, 
I would read the whole of this mutilated passage as follows : 

‘Nihil in aetate agunda duri aut acerbi expertus esse dicitur, quin sub 
manus <(cum> cuncta <credegisset > prosus <haberetur omnium regum > 
beatissimus. <Cui, ut fertur,> rex Amasis Aegyptius sapiens fortuna de 
nimia consultus scriptis familiaribus litteris suasit ut semet (so Mai, but Brak- 
man says Codex has semper) ipsum uoluntario aliquo damno sc<i>ens mul- 
taret, eoque dolore < dis inuidis se conctliaret >... <Ille autem aureo> 
habebat <in> anulo manupretio <summo> facie eximia lapidem smarag- 
dum [summo], < quem ante alia omnia sibi pertinentia aestimabat>. Eum 
Polycrates anulum naue longa in altum prouectus sponte in mare abiecit, 
unde numquam < posthac>emergeret. Tum—dquod sciens sponteque <fecit > 
—abiectum <_lapidem> dolebat. <(Sed mox grandem pis>>ca<tor piscem 
retibus > saepe <iactis unum> nactus, indignum duxit ad uenales deferre, 
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sed dignitati parens regi obtulit. Rex gratum acceptumque habuit s<(tbique > 
apponi iussit; quo <iusso> piscique opera <_data> se<_rut> contractantes 
anulum in aluo repertum ad regem gaudentes tulerunt. 


P. 220, g: Read exorsus <felices ha>>bent <Cexitum > interdum 
< infaustum >. 


P. 220, 18: potuere, pracquam nostri exercitus illi sub iugum missi sunt. 

For illi the Codex has si... and Brakman conjectures sane. But du Rieu 
seems to have seen the letters si/i, and I would prefer for the whole sentence, 
*‘ potuerunt aeque ac nostri exercitus olim sub iugum missi sunt.’ 


P. 222, 13: Haec epistula multorum uerborum indigebat. But the Codex 
has ingerebat. If this is kept, we must change multorum to multam uim. 


P. 227, 8: Complete as follows: Intensius ad supremam < diez horam 
cum tu labores suscepisti et > ad luminis <_aduentum protrahes > ? 


P. 238, 8: After Avion inrupit are missing eighteen letters which can 
be exactly filled with the words sospes incolumisque, a combination quite 
in keeping with Fronto’s love of synonyms (see Schwerczina, Frontoniana, 
pp- 151 sqq.). 


P. 243, 22: yetAn xpvrrew. Read parte, comparing Demosth. (1268. 2) 
éppapOat To yetdos. We have a phrase in English, ‘to purse the lips.’ 


P. 243, 29: Read & mavti pev yap TO Kata Tav<.TOS ayavak- 
tTeiv > Kkam<p>aSoKntws Tpor mes ovTos amperes avdpi, Tadelas TeETreEt- 
papévo. Xaipwv 5é éywye padrpov <adv ao >pevas petpa TapaRarrocwe. 
Dobson suggested av dopevas. 


P. 247, 22: I would suggest for this mutilated passage todd’ 6 
<m>eicai Cpe O>édXeEts, COTt Kal > éwé TpéTwer EvecOar. 


P. 251,19: "Eppwoo S€ ov, TodTO Kal AoyiSopevos STL mrEova THVdE ExaTOY 
avtos tapéEers. Mai has [rpodec]oé.. . wai... [AoySopuéve] . . . petfova 
Tov Kaptov| avTa mwapéfer. du Rieu saw in the Codex tpoger ... Kal... 
pevos ... ovaso... Sexarcov ... mapefe. . . . Read tpodeta d€ Tar 
Twatd@v > royilopevw peifova Tov Kaprév cot viv trapeéer. 


C. R. HAINES. 


GODALMING. 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF ODYSSEUS. 


"AXN’ OTe 87 Ora TE peyarnv éx oTHOeos ein 
Kai étrea vipddecoty eorxoTta Yeiwepinory, etc. (II. iii. 221). 


This is paraphrased by Pope as follows: 


But, when he speaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, 
The copious accents fall, with easy art ; 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart. 


I do not know whether any modern editor has explained this passage; 
Dr. Leaf, I observe, passes it over in silence. It may, therefore, be worth 
while to point out that Pope has completely misunderstood the comparison, 
which refers, not to the softly penetrating action of snowflakes, but to the 
irresistible power of the snowstorm, which sweeps everything before it in its 
course. That this is so might perhaps be inferred from the epithet peyaAnr, 
but can at any rate be proved by the express testimony of antiquity. Thus 
Hermogenes, when contrasting the Odysseus of the above passage, with the 
Odysseus év Daiakéw, says av pév xatnyopn Bias, dpTrayis, wouxeias, Tapavopias, 
aoeBelas THs eis TOV Eéviov Aia, Tov GAX@V, a av Tis eltTroL KaTAa TOD ’AXEEdVSpoU 
Kai Tov Tpwwr, eixotws ToTe ‘dma Te weyadnv éx ornOeos’ inor Kai ‘ émea Upa- 
decow €oiKoTa KeLpepinar’ Kal OXws éoTi péyas TO NOYw Kai opodpos Kat Sunppe- 
vos. Whereas with the Phaeacians he adopts quite a different tone (Ilepi 
‘ldeav, 2.$ 9, p. 371 Rabe.). 

So also Lucian, Dem. Encom. 5 (rightly referred to by L. and S.s.v. vwdas, 
where, however, ‘ persuasive eloquence’ is not strong enough), when comparing 
certain expressions of Demosthenes with those of Homer, says 7apaBddrw dé 
Kal tov ‘ péovta IlvOwva’ mpos tas ’Odvacéws ‘vdpddas.’ The reference is, of 
course, to De Cor. § 136, p. 272 7@ II. Opacvvopévm cai TorArA@ péovtt, and it 
is obvious that the point of similarity is not the persuasive but the sweeping 
power of the orators. Clarke, while retaining the ambiguous Latin version, 
et uerba imbribus niualibus similia hibernis, yet shows in his notes that he 
understood the passage rightly. He there cites various authorities, one of 
which may be quoted here. ‘Homerus...summam aggressus in Ulixe 
facundiam, magnitudinem illi iunxit; cui orationem niuibus hibernis et copia 
uerborum atque impetu parem tribuit ’ (Quint. xil. 10, § 64). 
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It may be added that the— 
And words that flew about our ears, like drifts of winter’s snow 


of Chapman, though not strong enough, comes nearer to the true sense of the 
passage than the version of Pope. 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 


NOTE ON HORACE UDES I. xii. 45-48. 


Mr. Cuartes E. BENNETT’S note, in the eighth volume of this Quarterly,’ on the 
first part of this stanza has interested me, as having ideas of my own on the subject 
thereof. 


In ‘Crescit occulto uelut arbor aeuo 
fama Marcelli;’ 


aeuo | believe to be sound ; but occulto, written (as it may have been) obculto, I believe 
to be a corruption of obducto, the upstroke of d having been merged in the downstroke 
of f of fundus in the preceding line, cum lave fundus. In Cic. Epist.ad Attic. XVI. vi. 1 
are the words, ‘itaque obduxi posterum diem,’ in a comment on which obducere was 
explained by Hus. Popma as ‘ longius et diutius ducere ac protrahere, ut obmanere 
= diu manere (Festus).’ Obducto aeuo would have the required sense of ‘ by length of 
time,’ without the absurd notion of ‘ concealment.’ 


In the second part of this stanza, 


‘micat inter omnes 
Iulium sidus uelut inter ignes 
luna minores,’ 


the words inter omnes present another difficulty. Most modern commentators thereon 
(so far as I am aware) have supplied thereto ‘ignes’ from the next line. But in the 
edition, dated 1886, of Orelli and Baiter’s Hovace (cur. G. Hirschfelder) is this com- 
ment : ‘inter omnes ad ignes referri nequit, sed hoc uolt ; inter omnes duces Romanos 
eminet, excellit diuus Iulius.’ To me both explanations seem so unsatisfactory that 
I suspect intey omnes to be a corruption of astevodes (used predicatively with micat). 
astey, written with an open a, might have looked like inter and odes might have looked 
like ofs (a contraction of omnes) to a copyist not prepared for a very rare Greek 
word. micat asteyodes might appropriately be translated ‘shines asteroidal.’ 
SAMUEL ALLEN. 


LISCONNAN, 
DerRvock, Co. ANTRIM. 


1 Pp. 146, 147. 
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CLAVDIVS AND THE PRIMORES GALLIAE. 


In the CLassicaAL QuaRTERLy of April, 1914, I ventured to call in question the 
explanation of this well-known difficulty put forward by Dr. E G. Hardy in his 
Roman Laws and Charters. Dr. Hardy has done me the honour of replying to my 
article in the October Quarterly, but his lengthy argument entirely fails to convince 
me. It will perhaps be convenient to my readers if I again quote, with a slight 
addition, the important passage of the speech of Claudius on which we differ : 


Sane nouo m{ore] et diuus Aug[ustus au]uncifulus meus et patruus Ti. Caesar 
omnem florem ubique coloniarum et municipiorum, bonorum scilicet hominum et 
locupletium, in hac curia esse uoluit. quid ergo? non Italicus senator prouinciali 
potior est? ... at ne prouinciales quidem, si modo ornare curiam poterunt, 
reiciendos puto. 

Ornatissima ecce colonia ualentissimaque Viennensium quam longo iam tempore 
senatores huic curiae confert. (Dessau 212.) 


It will be remembered that Dr. Hardy, taking ‘coloniarum et municipiorum ’ 
to refer to all towns of the Italian type throughout the Empire (‘ ubique’), holds 
that membership of such towns was up to this time a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Senate. The Gallic chiefs who now apply to Claudius had no such 
‘municipalis origo,’ and it was in the want of it that their disqualification lay. I 
pointed out that the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia,’ or wice wersa, is so frequently used 
of the tewns of Italy that it should naturally have the same sense here. If it has, 
then Dr. Hardy’s view loses its only support. 

Dr. Hardy’s reply to my article, and therefore my reply to his, falls under three 
main headings: (1) The references by which I sought to establish the meaning of 
the disputed phrase; (2) the important passage, Tac. Ann. III. 55; (3) the speech 
of Claudius itself. 

1. The references! which I gave for the meaning of ‘ municipia et coloniae’ are 
laboriously examined one by one by Dr. Hardy, derided and dismissed as irrelevant. 
It is also hinted that I had not troubled to verify them. But I should hope that 
most of my readers will have seen that my critic has entirely misunderstood my 
point. I was not arguing that some Italian towns were called municipia and others 
coloniae, which needs no proving. Equally far was I from contending that the phrase 
was ‘equivalent to Italy’ in any of the passages quoted save one. I was merely 
concerned to show, what the passages abundantly prove, that the combined phrase 
is an habitual designation of the towns of Italy. It is used so frequently where the 
context indicates Italy that it may very well have the same sense where the context 
is less explicit or perfectly vague. This would be the more natural, because there 
had been a time when there were no municipalities or colonies outside Italy. Then 


‘ To those already collected (Lex Agraria 31, XV. 33, Hist. II. 20, 56, 62) I may now add two 
Sallust Cat, 17 and 58, De Bello Gallico VIII. 50, others: Tac. Hist. Il. 87, III. 57, where, as in 
Mon, Anc. 21, Tac. Ann. I. 79, III. 55, IV. 67, _ alll the above cases, the towns of Italy are meant. 
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the phrase could only mean towns in Italy, and was so used without chance of 
misunderstanding. But it continued to be used, as I believe, in the same old- 
fashioned sense long after the municipal system had spread to the provinces. We 
have a strikingly similar archaism in Tac. Amn, I. 79, where Italian country towns 
are still termed ‘socii.. Dr. Hardy was apparently misled by the fact that my 
references were kept till the end of my sentence instead of following immediately 
the words which they qualified. But I should have thought that my next sentence, 
where I admit that the context proves that Italian towns are meant, showed clearly 
that I was not trying to prove from my authorities more than they warranted. A 
reasonably careful reading of my words would have saved Dr. Hardy a good deal 
of trouble and the printer much ink. 

2. I now turn to Tac. Amn. III. 55, ‘Noui homines e municipiis et coloniis 
atque etiam prouinciis in senatum crebro adsumpti.’ I should have considered this 
passage at greater length had I supposed that any of my readers were as unfamiliar 
with it as Dr. Hardy appears to be; but I imagined that anyone who professed to 
edit the speech of Claudius would have acquainted himself with this ‘ locus classicus’ 
for the history of the Senate. Here we have our phrase used in sharp contrast to 
‘ prouinciae,’ and in view of the eleven passages where we have seen it refer to 
towns of Italy, it can hardly mean anything else here. What I ventured to call the 
parallel passage of Suetonius (Vesp. 9) makes tbe inference irresistible. Dr. Hardy 
rejects my view of the Tacitus passage, and condemns the argument from Suetonius 
as a ‘non sequitur.’ And well he may, for he thinks that Tacitus is here referring 
to the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Had he read the chapter attentively from 
the beginning, he might have come to a different conclusion. ‘Tacitus is here 
describing the decline of luxury at Rome. It flourished exceedingly from the end 
of the Actian War to the accession of Galba: ‘Luxus mensae, a fine Actiaci belli 
ad ea avma quis Seruius Galba rerum adeptus est per annos centum profusis sumptibus 
exerciti, paulatim exoleuere.’ Then it went out of fashion; but even then only 
gradually (‘ paulatim’). And one of the reasons for its decline was the influence of 
the above-mentioned ‘ noui homines.’ Surely the ‘noui homines’ and their influence 
are here carefully dated as subsequent to the accession of Galba. Now neither that 
Emperor nor Otho nor Vitellius are credited with any reform of the Senate, but of 
Vespasian Suetonius expressly says, ‘ Amplissimos ordines . . . purgauit suppleuit- 
que . . . honestissimo quoque Italicorum ac prouincialium allecto.’” Nowif, as I think 
is generally admitted, Tacitus is referring to Vespasian’s reforms, and if while Tacitus 
says ‘homines e municipiis et coloniis’ Suetonius says ‘ Italici,’ it is fairly clear that 
the ‘municipia et coloniae’ of Tacitus are the ‘Italia’ of Suetonius. So far from 
being a non-sequitur the argument is mathematical in its precision. To reconcile 
Tacitus with his own theory naturally gives Dr. Hardy great trouble and drives him 
to a rendering which seems to me quite impossible. ‘Atque etiam prouinciis’ he 
regards as equivalent to the ‘ubique’ of Claudius’ speech, and he would apparently 
translate ‘even those in the provinces’ as though Tacitus had written ‘etiam iis 
quae in prouinciis erant.’ This rendering, giving ‘atque etiam’ an inclusive instead 
of an exclusive sense, will commend itself to few Latin scholars, 

3. There remains the passage from the speech of Claudius. In eleven cases we 
have seen our phrase applied to towns in Italy, in one we have seen it obviously 
opposed to ‘prouinciae.’ Therefore I submit that here, too, it should have the same 
meaning, unless some instances to the contrary are produced. So far Dr. Hardy has 
not produced one. Instead, he accuses me of misunderstanding the whole drift of 
Claudius’ speech and ‘ presenting a gross travesty’ of hisargument. I held, following 
Furneaux, that the words ‘ florem ubique coloniarum et municipiorum’ are repeated 
in the ‘ Italicus Senator’ of the next sentence, and that the Emperor in the latter 
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sentence turns to deal with the objection that the nominees of Augustus and Tiberius 
were Italians, and so cannot form a precedent for the admission of provincials now 
contemplated. On this Dr. Hardy makes the following criticisms: 

(2) How can there have been any objection to Claudius’ proposal at this point 
when the most superficial reading of the speech shows that no proposal has yet been 
made? To this I may reply that even if the formal proposal has not been made, it 
must have been perfectly patent to the audience what it was to be. The prolix 
history of the extension of privileges could only have one conclusion. But how does 
Dr. Hardy know that it has not been made? Has he entirely forgotten that the 
speech is a fragment, defective at the beginning of bothcolumns? At either of these 
places the proposal may have been introduced.! I should place it myself at the 
beginning of the first column, and I am glad to find on my side the great authority 
of Hirschfeld (C. J. L. XIII. 1. 1, p. 234). In either case the objection would be 
quite appropriate where I have placed it. 

(b) Why, asks Dr. Hardy, immediately after the mention of colonies and 
municipia, does Claudius take as an instance the colony of Vienna? Surely because 
it fell under the colonies just referred to. This mention of Viennais really absolutely 
destructive to Dr. Hardy’s theory, and it is strange that he should not have realized 
it. Vienna is cited, not immediately after the mention of colonies and municipia, 
but immediately after the reference to ‘ prouinciales.’ ‘At ne prouinciales quidem 

. . reiciendos puto. ecce colonia... Viennensium.’ And to make it quite clear 
that Claudius has done with municipalities and is proceeding to ‘prouinciales,’ a new 
paragraph is begun. A clearer proof that Claudius did not mean by ‘coloniae et 
municipia’ towns in the provinces can hardly be imagined. 

Equally decisive is the reference to Lugudunum later in the speech. Claudius 
observes in effect that the case of Gallia Comata is practically won already because 
the Roman colony of Lugudunum has sent senators to Rome. Surely this implies 
that the Romans of Lugudunum and the Romans of the rest of Gallia Comata are 
for the present purpose on exactly the same footing, that no constitutional barrier 
divided them. Dr. Hardy sees the difficulty and remarks that Claudius makes 
‘a point of doubtful fairness’ in quoting as a precedent senators from a Roman 
colony. But he makes no point at all. Could any orator in his senses quote a 
Roman colony as a precedent for the admission of these ‘ primores,’ if the one and 
only disqualification of the ‘primores’ was that they were not a Roman colony? But 
the difficulty disappears at once when we realize that Claudius draws no distinction 
between these two classes simply because in strict law there was none. There was, 
as I shall show later, a certain practical difference, but evidently it did not reside in 
membership or non-membership of a Roman town. 

Claudius, then, counts neither Vienna nor Lugudunum among the ‘coloniae et 
municipia.’ Both towns he classes among ‘prouinciales.’ By ‘coloniae et municipia,’ 
therefore, he can only mean the towns of Italy. But Dr. Hardy has some further 
objections. He asks how Augustus and Tiberius can be said to have set a new 
precedent, if they merely opened the Senate to the municipalities of Italy: for the 
Senate of Cicero’s day was already largely Italian. And, further, how do I explain 
on my theory the undoubted presence of provincials in the Senate before this date? 
Now I am perfectly aware, as is every reader of Willems, that the Senate of 
Cicero’s time consisted largely of Italians. Dr. Hardy might have quoted Cicero’s 
own statement (Phil. III. 6-15). But this is not the same as saying that the whole 
of Italy was then normally represented in the Senate. It is a priori unlikely that 
States which had only received the full céwitas in go-89 .c. began at once to secure seats 


1 Little weight can be assigned to the curious is merely a rhetorical device for hastening the 
sentence, ‘ Tempus est . .. detegere,’etc., which formal motion. 
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in the Senate, or that the Transpadani! began to enter it immediately after their 
recognition by Julius. Probably Augustus found many districts of Italy which had 
never yet sent a Senator to Rome. We have indeed definite evidence of this in one 
district. The well-known inscription of Varius Geminus (C. J. L. IX. 3305, Dessau 
932) shows that no Paelignian had entered the Senate till about the time of Augustus. 
The novelty, then, of that Emperor’s policy may well have been that he encouraged 
the official career amofig ‘ municipales’ in parts of Italy which had hitherto had no 
share in it. This idea, to make the Senate representative of the whole of Italy 
(wbique coloniarum et municipiorum), is in striking seemed with what is otherwise 
known of his policy. 

Further 1 do not, of course, deny the presence of provincial Romans in the 
Senate before this date. Indeed, my whole contention is that (apart from the 
possession of the ‘latus clauus’ and the senatorial census) all Romans everywhere 
were equally eligible as Senators. And this view is not inconsistent with that 
which I have just expressed with regard to the policy of Augustus, for to say that he 
encouraged Senators from all Italy by no means implies that he excluded all provin- 
cials. Anyhow, provincials in the Senate there undoubtedly were—from Narbonensis, 
from Lugudunum, and elsewhere. Why, then, were these Gallic chiefs excluded, 
and why did the proposal to admit them arouse such feeling ? 

The answer to this, the original problem, is to be found, I believe, in keeping 
clearly in view two points: (1) The fact that these Gallic chiefs were very great 
men in their own land. They were petty princes, with large estates and large bands 
of clients and retainers, almost comparable, mutatis mutandis, to the protected Indian 
princes of ourown Empire. This was first properly emphasized by Professor Pelham, 
whose article I therefore quoted with approval. (2) The momert at which they 
apply to Claudius is surely very significant, It is during his censorship, when for 
the first time after a long interval the practice of direct ‘adlectio’ is revived. This 
fact suggests that it was not so much admission to the Senate as admission by 
‘adlectio’ that they desired. The two facts together suggest the following interpre- 
tation. These chiefs had hitherto been excluded by nothing but their own dignity. 
The ordinary road to the Senate through the military tribunate, the vigintivirate, and 
the quaestorship had always been open to them. But they disdained it. It was 
impossible for such potentates to condescend to those minor offices. A low post in 
the army, the supervision of street cleaning or of the mint, and minor police-court 
duties in Rome were as much beneath their dignity as they were beyond their 
capabilities. So the ordinary avenue to the Senate was closed to them. ‘ Adlectio’ 
exactly met their requirements, but unfortunately it had not been used for the last 
thirty years. Now, however, their chance came and they took it. 

This distinction will also explain the opposition which Claudius encountered. 
The senate was quite accustomed to the occasional appearance in its ranks of 
provincial Romans who had worked their way up through the minor magistracies 
and so gained some insight into Roman methods and manners. What it resented 
was the use of ‘adlectio’ to admit in large numbers (tot insignes iuuenes) provincials who 
had had no such training, and were probably Roman only in name. It not unnaturally 
felt that it was being flooded with barbarians. 

I venture to think that this explanation on practical lines meets the case. It 
does violence to none of the evidence, and it explains the facts. It is at any rate 
superior to one which constructs a whole constitutional principle out of a single 
phrase translated in defiance of ordinary usage. 

H. J. CUNNINGHAM. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 The comparatively recent appearance of reference to Veneti and Insubres (Amn, XI. 
Transpadane Senators is suggested in Tacitus’s 23). 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. II. No. 3. 


C. Pascal discusses the origin and meaning of the corona vadiata as a token of 
imperial authority, and distinguishes from it the mimbus which was originally a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the divinities of light. The wearing of the covona radiata was 
granted to Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Augustus at the theatre or games, and, later, 
on other occasions. But in the case of Augustus his claim was based also on his 
assumed descent from Apollo (Suetonius, Oct. 94). 


Classical Weekly (New York). Vol. VIII. 1914. 


Oct. 10, J. H. Lewis, The Two Great Republics, Rome and the United States 
(E. T. Sage). ‘ The final chapter, entitled The Comparison, is the most original and 
valuable of all. It is a summary of the problems common to the two states.’ R.S. 
Conway et C. F. Walters, Liu Historiae, I-V, rec. etc. (C.K.). ‘ Beneath the 
text, itself beautifully printed, as in all the volumes of this Series, is the adequate 
apparatus criticus, which in some cases occupies as much as a third or a half of the 
page. Asa text of Livy, this book is far more conveniently usable than Weissen- 
born’s. The latter book, however, will still long be of service, especially for its 
excellent discussion De T. Liui Vita et Scniptts, and for its Index.’ 

Oct. 17. C. Juret, Dominance et résistance dans la phonétique latine (R. G. Kent). 
‘This extensive monograph has as its aim the determination of the effect of the 
position within the syllable upon the development of the original sounds into 
classical Latin, and, in this connection, the bringing into order of the rules of 
development of the sounds. ... It is not surprising if so radical a revision of the 
phonetic laws of a language already so well studied as Latin should at this day fail 
to carry conviction. But... we find many keen observations on individual words, 
some 200 of which are listed in an index because of original suggestions or special 
comments.’ 

Nov. 14. A. Meillet, Apevgu d’une histotre de la langue grecque (E. H. Sturtevant). 
‘The salient feature of the new book is its caution. Here, as in his other published 
works, Meillet usually ignores even the most brilliant hypotheses if they happen to 
be unverifyable” R. Van D. Magoffin, The Quinquennales: An Historical Study 
(W. Dennison). ‘References to sources are fully given, and the whole is an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of Roman municipal politics,’ 


Hermathena. 1914. 

C. Exon, Causation of Changes in Language commonly attributed to Analogy. EE. con- 
tends against the theory that analogy, without the intervention of any other circum- 
stance, brings about similarities of form to match resemblances perceived in thought. 
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He formulates a law : ‘in order that a form may be reconstructed on the model of 
some pre-existing form it is a necessary condition that its utility as a carrier of 
meaning shall have become impaired before the change and shall be restored after 
it.’ On this principle he explains the Latin case-suffix -dvum, the reconstruction of 
the Latin past participle in the Romance languages, the reconstruction of the inflec- 
tions of tis (rivos tim, etc.), the form éopév, and Greek aorists with intervocalic s 
(cornoa), M. T. Smiley, Callimachus’ Debt to Pinday and Others. S. has collected a 
number of cases hitherto unobserved where in Callimachean passages the thought, 
or some trick of style, or even single wotds seem to be due to Pindar. He notices 
also a few apparent imitations of Hesiod and Aristophanes. J. I. Beare, in a 
detailed review of Elliott’s Achaynians, discusses various points of textual criticism 
and comparative etymology suggested by that work. J. P. Postgate, Vester and 
Tuus. P. discusses the passages in which wester appears to be used with a singular 
reference. Such passages he classifies under the following heads: (i.) Where only 
one of the constituents comprised in wos is addressed, and wos= tu et allt, or tu et ali, 
or tu et nescio qui; (ii.) when for the proper appellative in the plural is substituted 
some expression from which the plurality has to be inferred, e.g. a collective ; 
(iii.) individuals typical of a class. He considers that the evidence is adequate to 
prove a gradual development from the ‘plural’ westey of normal usage to the 
‘singular’ westey, but too meagre to establish any theory as to why or when the 
development took place. It may well, however, have arisen from the use of xostey= 
meus. WW. J]. M. Starkie, on Acharnians 1093, where MSS. read opxnorpises, 7a pirraé’ 
“Appodiov kadai, for which in his edition of the play he had proposed opxnorpides 8 at 
“ didtal’ ‘Apydde’ ov” kadai (‘ dancing girls who are dogs at the Harmodius catch ’) 
now suggests, in deference to Professor Beare, who has pointed out that the Har- 
modius catch, being a war-tune, is out of place in this connection, the reading 
opxnotpioes, Td “ hirta’ “Appod:’,” ov para (dancing girls, the ‘ dearest Harmodius,’ no, 
to be sure, not that’) citing for this use of ov pada Vesp. 115 sqq. with his note 
thereon. J. I. Beare, Anaphonic 0 rovitrtos in Aristotle. B. combats the view put 
forward by Bernays, Butcher, and Gomperz in commenting on Poetics 1449 b 27, 
du’ €A€ov Kal PdGov repaivovea THv Tov ToLOvTwY TaOnpaTtwv KadOaporv, that Ta ToravTa there 
and in Greek generally can mean ‘ these’ or ‘the aforesaid.’ He seeks to establish 
his case by examining every instance of the anaphoric use of o rocovros occurring in 
three works of Aristotle—the Nic. Ethics, the De Anima, and the Poetics. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. 33. No. 66. 1914. 


A. S. F. Gow, Hestod’s Waggon. It is suggested that avis refers to the diameter 
of the wheel. J. D. Duff, Cicero at the Beginning of the Civtl War. OD. thinks that the 
letter ad Att. vill. 11D is disingenuous, and that Cicero never formally resigned the 
commission given him at Capua. Idem, Suetonius. D. defends the literary skill of 
Suetonius, but thinks him prone to credulity and superstition. H. Richards, Notes 
on the Rhetoric of Avistotle. J. L. Stocks, Aoyos and Meoorns in the De Anima, W. 
Thiselton-Dyer, On some ancient plant-names. Ilo6os is Delphinium Aiacis, tara is 
Bovassus flabellifer, Virgil's casta is our common marjoram, origanum uulgave ; Kopxopos, 
akopov, eriTnXAis, atyis and adia are also explained. F. C. Conybeare, Emendations of 
the Text of Socrates Scholasticus. S. G. Owen, The Phillipps Manuscripts of Juvenal. 
These present many readings of great interest. O. incidentally discusses the inter- 
pretation of many controverted passages. A. Platt, (i.) Orphica, (ii.) Thucydidea. 
C. R. Haines, The composition and chronology of the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 
J. U. Powell, A fragment of Corinna. H. Jackson, On Eudemian Ethics 1215 4 29, 
1215 b 20, 122462. Sidney Colvin, William Aldis Wright ; a personal appreciation. 
The Editors, Jn Memoriam: William Aldis Wnght. 
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Mnemosyne. 42. 4. 

J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de tuve Romano. CV. De iudiciis in rem duplici- 
bus. Continues to discuss evidence from ancient codes and Roman doctrine. 
]. J. H., Ad Tacitt Hist. 1V. 24. The malum omen is the name Hordeonius, from the 
military punishment, hordet pro tritico dat. P. J. Enk, De voce ‘ fatum’ sensu minus 
usitato adhihita. In Propert. 1. 17, 11-12, an poteris siccis mea fata veponere ocellts, etc., 
mea fata means me mortuum, then meam umbyram, manes meos. Cites cases of parallel 
usage and also passages where fata has been misinterpreted. Reponere is then to lay 
the spirit to rest by burial or by raising a cenotaph. C. Brakman, Bobiensia, An 
attempt to replace vanished Greek words (especially rhetorical terms) in the scholia 
Bobiensia to Cic. pro Flacco and pro Plancto. The same, Cicerontana. Notes (mainly 
textual) on various passages in Cicero’s letters and speeches, in particular in Ad 
Attic. X. 10. 2 for carts read cuvsim. The same, Ad Senecae dialogum decimum. Emen- 
dations to text of the De brevitate vitae: in 2, 4, ostentandt ingeniu spatio, for spatio read 
usuvpatio ; in Q, 5, sctunt should stand as scive is found in sense of sentive, ‘ perceive.’ 
The same, De Senecae Agamemnone. Considers the sources of those parts of the play 
which are not drawn from Aeschylus, and draws attention to traces of Euripides and 
of Stoic ideas. The writer then sets the date of the play between the years a.p. 50 
and 54. The play is written for reading, and not for acting. P.H. Damsté, /uvenalis 
Sat. 1. 85. Would read guicqutid agit homines, as timor, iva, etc., are motives of action 
rather than acts themselves. The scansion and the idea are supported by examples. 
A Kurfess, Varia. Two emendations: In fs-Cic. in Sall. Invect. 6, 18, for.debstorum 
read deditorum, in the sense of the more usual dediticius; in [Hippocr.] De Arte, 
p. 38,°13, read 6,re wavtn Svvarae intpixy, ‘quid omnino ualeat ars medica,’ for 6t ravta 
Sivatas intpiexy. W. Vollgraff, Ad Callimacht hymnum in Cererem. In l. 5, yp) ais 
pnde yuva, pnd’ & katexevato xairav. The last-named are widows who have mourned ; 
in l. 6 the reference is to the peculiar prophylactic power of fasting people’s spittle, 
which here would not avail. The writer then discusses evidence which goes to show 
that Callimachus is referring to the Cerealia of his native place Cyrene; in particular 
ll. 8 sqq. follow a Cyrenaic myth. P. H. Damsté, Pulmo Marinus. What Pythias 
(ap. Strabo II. c. 104) saw was not anything like a jelly-fish, but rather the sea thick 
and reddened by tiny sea-creatures. J. J. Hartman, Ad Plutarcht moralia annotationes 
cviticae (continued). Discusses the merits of the De Garvrulitate, pointing out that its 
wealth of anecdotes and style suggest a work primarily for public recitation. The 
writer then adds notes on the text and interpretation of some passages. W. Voll- 
graff, Varia, notes on text of Pausanias 1. 27, 5, VIII. 42, 11, and Phaedr. Append. 
Fab. XI. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 38. Part 3. 1914. 

A, Diés, Platonica. In Rep. 364e read da Ovowwv Kai da crovdwv, Laws g6od 
TV cwTnpiay Tov AnxXOevTwv drpKacpeva TH TOV KAwoOEVTWY Tw TpiTw (for TC mpi) KTA, 
A.J. Reinach, Notes critiques aux chapitres de Pline velatifs a Vhistotve delV'art. Discusses 
(1) The paintings of Parrhasios at Lindos, (2) in xxxv. 70 reads e¢ Phrynichum for et 
Philiscum. P. Roussel, Une étymologie ancienne du nom de Savapis. Plutarch’s deriva- 
tion in De Iside et Osivide xxix. is from caipew (=Koopev) rov "Amw. R. Nihard, 
Les lettves de Diogéne & Monime et la confrontation des torot. Some of the interpolations 
in these letters (xxxvii, xxxix) are due to the insertion in the margin, at some period, 
of illustrative réwo. taken from the same class of literature. The other letters are 
free from such interpolations. These two have therefore a separate textual tradition. 
L. Bayard, Correspondance de saint Cyprien. Corvections au texte de Hartel. HH. Alline, 
Le texte du Phédve et le Vindobonensis 54. A collation of W with Burnet’s text. 
H. Grégoire, Sophocles, Trach. 554. Would read Avrijpiov Aoi Onpa, ‘ un dernier moyen 
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de salut.’ S. Reinach, Un graffite mal compris. In Zosim. v. 35 read ‘ Niger Q. Regi 
seruus.’ D. Serruys, Un manuscrit palimpseste du commentaire de Proclus au Timée de 
Platon, Paris. Suppl. grec 921 is in the same handwriting as the Paris Plato. 
Bulletin bibliographique. Reviews. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a 
Vantiquité classique (pp. 1-96). 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXVII. No. 121. 

Francisque Greif, Studtes on Ancient Music. Conclusion of an extremely learned 
and technical article. W. R. Paton, Four Passages from the ‘Trojan Women’ of 
Eunpides. The writer says he ‘does not possess any commentary on the “ Trojan 
Women”! Pierre Waltz, Note on Thucydides I1. 49. A simple emendation, which 
brings Thucydides’ account of the symptoms of the Plague more into harmony with 
modern medical research. Emile Brehier, Posidonius of Apamea, Theovist in Geometry. 
A collection and discussion of the passages bearing on the subject. W. Deonna, 
An Evvor in Drawing on an Ancient Cup in the Museum of Geneva. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 42. No.4. 1914. 

V. Costanzi, Thessalicae Res. A miscellany dealing afresh with matters discussed 
in the writer’s Saggio di Stovia Tessalica, including the diversity of the Phthiotae of 
Thessaly and the Achaet Phthiotae, the proper signification of the names ‘Axavoi and, 
Apyos, the spread of the name’EAAnves, and the origin of the office of rayds. P. L. 
Ciceri, Pagan beliefs and rites in Commodianus’ Polemic. A collection of quotations and 
parallels. A. Gandiglio, ‘Oculis inunctis’ (Hoy. S. I. 3.25) Once More. A reply to 
Rasi’s criticisms. 





Since the outbreak of the present war the Editors have not received copies of 
any classical journals published in Germany or Austro-Hungary. They will be 
grateful to any contributors or subscribers who have access to such journals and 


may be willing to furnish summaries of them. Offers of help in this direction should 
be sent in by February 1, Ig15. 
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